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EDITORIAL 


Sydney MacEwan 


HEN I was standing for the Rectorship of Glasgow 

University one of the members of the Nationalist 

Committee was a young man called Sydney 
MacEwan, much in demand at University gatherings for 
his singing. In those days his voice was considered a 
baritone. After leaving the University he sought my 
advice about the professional career he planned for himself. 
I felt pretty sure he had in him the makings of a first-class 
tenor, but I did not rely entirely on my own judgment. 
I sent MacEwan to my old friend John McCormack and 
asked him to give an opinion. In due course John Mc- 
Cormack gave his opinion and it was extremely favourable. 
Meanwhile, Sydney MacEwan was studying either at the 
Royal Academy or the Royal College of Music, and I gave 
him an introduction to Plunket Greene, whom I considered 
the finest guide a young singer could have. Plunket 
Greene gave him some lessons, and the next step was 
recording. Oscar Preuss, of Parlophone, believed in the 
young singer and during the last few years his records 
have been appearing regularly. MacEwan himself went 
out to Australia and New Zealand, where he had a great 
success with a concert tour, and he remained for some time 
in Australia with one of the Broadcasting Companies. 


Then he decided to become a priest and was a student in 
the Scots College in Rome when war broke out. The students 
were called home and MacEwan is now at Bearsden, the 
Catholic seminary in the Arch-diocese of Glasgow. Mean- 
while, with the permission of his pastors and masters, he is 
still making records, and he has now made a sufficient 
number of outstanding quality to justify my calling par- 
ticular attention to the performance of this remarkable 
tenor, in my opinion the best singer of Scots and Irish 
songs since John McCormack himself conquered the world 
some thirty-five years ago. I shall suggest as a fine test of 
his quality Parlophone E4101, which contains on one side 
The Bonnie Earl of Moray and on the other the old traditional 
melody of Maiden of Morvern (not Morven as printed on the 


disc and in Songs of the North), the words of which were 
written by the late Sir Harold Boulton. The Bonnie Earl of 
Moray has never been so well sung, and it is a model of 
how to give a song the full force of dramatic expression 
without letting listeners forget that it is a song. Both this 
and Maiden of Morvern are most beautifully accompanied on 
the piano by Duncan Morrison, who, rumour says, is a 
prisoner of war at the moment. Another good record is 
E4103 with Mhnathan a ’Ghlinne So on one side and Tog Orm 
Mo Phiob. In both these he is accompanied on the clarsach 
by Mrs. Campbell of Airds. Tradition says that Mhnathan 
a ’Ghlinne So, which means ‘‘ Women of these glens,” was 
the tune played by a Campbell piper, who disliked the task 
his clansmen had been set, to warn the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe of the impending massacre. It is a great Campbell 
tune and the piper of the Duke of Argyll used to play it 
outside Inveraray Castle every morning at 8 0’clock to rouse 
host and guests, though truth to tell the tune itself is much 
more of a lullaby than a reveillé. Tog Orm Mo Phiob 
(“* Lift up on me my pipe ’’) was written by the great piper 
of the Macleods, MacCrimmon, in 1626. It is a most 
moving air with moving words, and MacEwan sings 
perfectly the arrangements made by Duncan Morrison, 
though I must confess that I think a piano accompaniment 
for this song is a mistake. Sydney MacEwan is not a native 
Gaelic speaker, but he has been well coached by his 
Gaelic-speaking friends and acquits himself creditably in 
that difficult language. Another good disc is E4108. On 
one side is Turn Ye To Me, which is a particularly difficult 
song to sing really well. I would not say MacEwan quite 
reaches the level attained by his great exemplar, John 
McCormack, but he runs a good second. On the other side 
of this disc is Island Moon, a charming poem by Agnes 
Mure MacKenzie, set to music by Duncan Morrison. 
This has fascinated everybody to whom I have played it. 
Miss Mure MacKenzie, a native herself of Lewis, makes an 
odd mistake for such a careful observer by speaking of a 
waning moon low in the west. This of course is an astro- 
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nomical impossibility. My old friend and confrére, Francis 
Brett Young, one of the most accurate observers and 
recorders of the natural scene alive, made a mistake of the 
same kind when in his novel, The Crescent Moon, he wrote of 
a native African tribe that used to salute the young moon 
rising at dusk, a feat which no young moon has yet 
achieved. 


On R2319 Sydney MacEwan sings on one side Annie 
Laurie, accompanied by an instrumental trio, and on the 
other side Will Ye No Come Back Again, accompanied by 
Duncan Morrison on the piano. Readers do not have to be 
reminded that Annie Laurie has been inadequately sung by 
more singers than any song ever written. I shall not give 
MacEwan full marks. He lacks the passion John Mc- 
Cormack could put into it, and is a shade too wistful. He is 
better suited by the old favourite on the other side, of which 
he gives the best performance obtainable on records. 
R2311 shows off the singer at his best. On one side is the 
old traditional song from Donegal, She Moved Through the 
Fair, and on the other the old Irish melody, The Lark in the 
Clear Air. On E4102 we hear on one side a delightful song 
from one of Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s albums, The Peat Fire 
Flame, with one of the most popular of all Gaelic airs on the 
reverse, Maighdeanan na na h-Airidh (“ Maidens of the 
Sheiling ’’). This is sung in Gaelic. The Peat Fire Flame is 
sung in English. R2724 has on one side The Foggy Dew, 
which MacEwan sings perfectly, and on the other side Jn 
Summer Time on Bredon, which does not suit him at all. His 
voice requires the peat and the heather, not mar] or loam 
or chalky uplands. Nobody touched Gervise Elwes in this 
song, and that old Columbia record of his with a scratch 
like a bonfire is better worth preserving than any that has 
succeeded it. R2298 is a good double, though I prefer 
MacEwan in Ye Banks and Braes to The Road to the Isles. 
That song has a queer history. It was originally a pipe 
tune composed in the East by a piper of the Seaforths to the 
words of The Burning Sands of Egypt. Then the Reverend 
Kenneth MacLeod, of Gigha, wrote words to it in Gaelic 
and English, and it was included in Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s 
collection. It has become one of the most popular songs in 
Scotland and is sung far and wide at Scottish gatherings all 
over the face of the earth. In the end, I am inclined to say 
that Sir Harry Lauder sings it better than any of them. 
And this is true of Loch Lomond. However, on R2198 
MacEwan gives us a good Loch Lomond, and on the other 
side a very good Bonnie Mary of Argyll. 

It was not to be expected that the recorders would allow 
the repertory of a singer like this to neglect the Eriskay Love 
Lilt, and we find it on Columbia DB1942 with the Coronach 
of Harold Boulton on the other side. MacEwan is hampered 
by a rather ridiculous orchestra in both songs, and I count 
neither among his most successful efforts. The Friskay Love 
Lilt should be sung unaccompanied, except possibly by a 
clarsach, and it has been partially spoilt by so many 
singers that by now the kind of interpretation it demands 
would no doubt be considered too tame by the majority. 
I hope that the decision to transfer Sydney MacEwan to a 
Columbia list will not involve too much richness. There is a 
charming Columbia record of his ‘DB1g70) with the 
beautiful traditional song The Green Bushes on one side, and 
on the other the old, old favourite, Bonnie Strathyre. I have 
had the privilege too of hearing some of his future Columbia 
recordings and suggest that readers should look out for 
Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, an exquisite song, ex- 
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quisitely sung. There are several records of Sydney 
MacEwan’s I cannot find space to mention, but I must 
mention one more, Parlophone R2713. This has The 
Rowan Tree by Lady Nairne on one side and on the other 
side a delightful little song by Pickthall and McGill called 
Duna. 

Sydney MacEwan, apart from his lovely voice, has the 
inestimable advantage of perfect enunciation. Not a word 


could be missed by anybody who listened to every one of 


his records, and with clarity goes the ease which makes the 
best singing such a refreshment. More and more artists 
and audiences neglect Horace’s dictum, Ars est celare artem. 
Hard writing makes easy reading. How many writers are 
neglecting that dictum to-day, and how many critics 
suppose that what looks easy must have been easy ! Singers 
are among the worst offenders in this regard. We have all 
of us heard sopranos and tenors who have demanded 
applause from an audience to reward them for the physical 
effort they were so obviously making. They tackle a song 
as a strong man tackles the heaviest bar-bell. I think I 
have told the story of an Irish gardener of mine to whom I 
had once played a record of Kreisler’s. He enjoyed it but 
at the end asked me if I had ever heard some violinist of his 
native land with whose name I was unfamiliar. “ Ach, 
he was a splendid fiddler. You could see the sweat pouring 
off him when he was playing.” Well, there is no sweat 
pouring off Sydney MacEwan. Every song is sung with 
the grace of a natural artist who has had the patience and 
the humility to learn his job. I commend his records to you 
as confidently as I have commended the records of any 
singers, and I have been lucky enough to be the first to 
acclaim in print two or three stars now of the first magnitude. 


Maggie Teyte 


I have to congratulate Messrs. Rimington, Van Wyck 


on the enterprise which gave us the magnificent album of 


Maggie Teyte in a series of songs by Berlioz, Duparc and 
Debussy. Of the eight examples I fancy one only has been 
recorded before, and that is Duparc’s utterly enchanting 
Phidyle which was sung by Edvina. I do not have to cele- 
brate the voice and singing of Maggie Teyte. There is 
nobody with any pretension to admire good singing who 
does not put her among the first few great sopranos of our 
time. Two of the songs she chooses, L’ Absence and Le Spectre 
de la Rose by Berlioz, were new to me, and I am left amazed 
that I should have lived so long without hearing two such 
magical compositions. In both the accompaniments are 
provided by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leslie Heward. Both are songs of extreme 
difficulty, but Maggie Teyte’s art triumphs where very few 
sopranos could succeed. No doubt that is why we very 
seldom hear either. Phidyle, which is also accompanied by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, is more familiar 
magic, but on the other side is an exquisite setting by the 
same composer of Baudelaire’s L’Jnvitation au Voyage, 
which is equally lovely. The other two discs are devoted to 
Debussy and enhanced by Gerald Moore’s piano accom- 
paniment—De Réve, De Fleurs, and De Soir from the Proses 
Lyriques and the famous setting of Baudelaire’s Le Jet d’eau. 
The recording has been made by His Master’s Voice and 
the whole album is a joy. I am delighted to hear that the 
response from the public has been good, and I advise those 
who decide to acquire this string of pearls to do so as soon 
as possible, for I gather that they will soon be sold out. 
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Brahms 


Mr. Donald MacLachlan of Galashiels wants to know 
what evidence I have for saying that Brahms deliberately 
rewrote the Beethoven tune in the Ninth Symphony for the 
Finale of his own First Symphony. I should have thought 
it was too obvious to need evidence. Here is the comment in 
Grove : 


“It is beyond all question that it reminds the hearer of 
the great theme in the finale of the Ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven ; this fact was pounced upon by one party, 
as a proof of Brahms’ lack of originality, while his de- 
fenders made matters worse by calling the new work the 
‘Tenth Symphony,’ and declaring that Brahms began at 
the point where Beethoven left off.’ 


Mr. MacLachlan goes on to plead for recordings of the 
two String Quintets, the Pianoforte Quartet in A, Op. 46, 
and the Trio in B, Op. 8. This last enquiry has been the 
cause of administering to me a considerable shock. I knew 
that the String Quintet in F major, Op. 88, had not been 
recorded, but I have on my shelves the Second String 
Quintet in G major, Op. 111, played by the Budapest 
Quartet and Hans Mahlke on three H.M.V. discs, the 
Second Piano Quartet in A major, Op. 26, played by 
Rudolph Serkin and members of the Busch Quartet on four 
H.M.V. and a Polydor recording by the Elly Ney Trio 
of the B major Trio, Op. 8. The last mentioned might be 
difficult to obtain at present, but I was on the point of 
reassuring Mr. MacLachlan about the others when I 
decided to make sure by checking up in the catalogues, to 
discover that the recordings of the Piano Quartet in A and 
the Quintet in G had both vanished from the H.M.V. list. 
What really shook me however was to discover that 
Brahms’ three String Quartets had all vanished from the 
H.M.V. list as well together with the First Piano Quartet 
in G minor Op. 25. After this I was not surprised to find that 
both the First and Third Violin Sonatas were gone and 
only the Second Violin Sonata in A Major Op. 100 played 
by Busch and Serkin remained. Then I turned to the 
Sextets and found that the First in B Flat major played by 
the Pro Arte Quartet with Hobday and Pini had gone. 
After this it was a relief to find that the Lener Quartet 
recordings of the three String Quartets were still in the 
list and also the Third Piano Quartet in C Minor, Op. 60. 
The Clarinet Quintet in B minor and the Piano Quintet 
in F minor Op. 34 both held their own in the two lists, 
while in the Columbia list I was glad to find Szigeti and 
Petri’s performance of the Third Violin Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 108, and the beautiful transcription of the First Violin 
Sonata in F minor Op. 120 made for the viola by Lionel 
Tertis, and played by him and Harriet Cohen The First 
Violoncello Sonata in E minor, Op. 28 played by 
Feuermann and Van der Pas also remains in the Columbia 
list. 


What then have definitely vanished are the first two 
lovely Piano Quartets, the first String Sextet, and the 
glorious String Quintet in G major. I feel very strongly 
about the Piano Quartets, which I play as ofien as any 
chamber music on my shelf. They are both full of romantic 
melody and gipsy fire. I am deeply sorry for Mr. 
MacLachlan until he can persuade some reader who 
possesses these two albums to part with them at a price. 

It’s no use getting indignant with the Recording Com- 
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panies for removing these unappreciated pearls from their 
catalogue. It would be as sensible to blame the publishers 
for not reprinting books for which the public demand has 
ceased. That utterly enchanting Piano Quartet of Fauré 
was lost to us in this way, and now I see that the Mozart 
Quintet in C major has gone! The trouble is too that 
compositions like this are unlikely to be re-recorded 
because the history of the first recording will reveal the 
slowness of their sales. Hence all these reduplications of 
popular works which make some of us feel sore when we 
think of favourite but more obscure works we long for. 
It is annoying to find three versions of the César Franck 
Sonata in the H.M.V. catalogue and another in the 
Columbia, but to be unable to find either of the Brahms 
Piano Quartets or the Fauré Piano Quartet. Not that I 
grudge the César Franck Sonata its popularity, for it is 
heartening to find such recognition of a great work of art. 
What does worry me is the conservatism of the record- 
buying public. It worries me particularly at a moment 
like this when I am foreseeing the difficulties which all 
over the world threaten to overwhelm art. However, 
perhaps I am unduly pessimistic. Certainly the gramo- 
phone so far has stood up to the war with remarkable 
success. It is too soon yet to judge the effect of this lunatic 
application of the purchase tax to records, but obviously 
for many it will entail further deprivation of their chief 
pleasure and consolation. 

Well, I had intended to write about those two early 
piano Quartets of Brahms—Op. 25 in G and Op. 26in A 
major, but their removal from the H.M.V. catalogue 
makes it seem rather a waste of time. However, we still 
have the Third Pianoforte Quartet, Op. 60 in C minor, 
in the Columbia catalogue, and I advise people to secure 
that before it disappears from circulation. This work was 
not published until 1875, but it is said to have been sketched 
out 20 years earlier when the composer was at Ditsseldorf 
trying not to give way to his love for Clara Schumann 
whose husband had been taken away to an asylum. The 
relationship between Brahms and Clara Schumann has 
never been incontestably settled, and biographers will 
continue to interpret it according to their own prejudices. 

In 1868 Brahms showed the first movement to Deiters 
and observed that he was to “‘ imagine a man who is about 
to shoot himself because there is nothing else left for him 
to do.” Six years later Brahms sent the completed work 
to Billroth and told him that it was “ an illustration to the 
last chapter of the man in a blue swallow-tail coat and 
yellow waistcoat.” This was Werther, and it might be’ 
thought that by bringing Werther into it Brahms was 
laughing with a touch of middle-aged cynicism at the 
sorrows and despairs of youthful love. But this is only 
because we believe we have outgrown Goethe’s young hero 
of the blue swallow-tail coat and yellow waitscoat. To 
Brahms, Werther would still have seemed a figure of tragic 
dignity when he made that remark. Donald Tovey who 
was certainly not inclined to sentimentalize over music 
wrote of this Quartet in Cobbett’s Encyclopedic Survey : 
** Those to whom Brahms’s Third Pianoforte Quartet is 
not one of the greatest pieces of all purely tragic music 
may go and keep company with Hanslick in a Heaven con- 
sisting of the A major Quartet and such passages from the 
middle works of Beethoven as can be seen to be in good 
taste without any reference to such tiresome things as 
contexts.” 
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It was in the finale of this Quartet that people noticed 
a good deal of resemblance to both the first movement and 
the finale of Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor. When Brahms 
heard of this he retorted by grumbling about “ mutton- 
heads ’” who spent their time looking for reminiscences 
instead of listening to the music. Brahms’ retort was justi- 
fiable because he could fairly have claimed that whenever 
he did borrow from other composers he always improved 
the material. He can be compared in this regard with 
Milton who never scrupled to borrow from the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, and never failed to improve their 
material. ‘Tennyson was another great borrower among 
poets and he was not at all grateful to Churton Collins 
for writing a learned study of his origins. In spite of 
running the risk of being called a mutton-head a valuable 
service might be performed for musical criticism by 
examining the various loans Brahms levied on other 
composers and demonstrating what an immensely pro- 
fitable use he made of them to the greater glory of art. 


We shall never know now the facts about Brahms’ love 
for Clara Schumann, but if indeed he was tempted to take 
advantage of his patron’s madness few young men of 
genius can have been faced by such a tragic situation. 


I related in the December number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
the story of the young composer’s unfortunate boorishness 
towards Liszt, and of his subsequent cordial reception by 
Schumann. On the strength of hearing two piano Sonatas, 
the Scherzo in E flat minor, and some songs by the nine- 
teen-year-old composer this is what Schumann wrote in the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik in the number dated October 
28th, 1853: 


“Years have elapsed—nearly as many as I devoted to 
the earlier editing of this paper, namely, ten—without my 
having once been hcard on this ground, so rich in remini- 
scences. Frequently, though I was actively and laboriously 
engaged in the task of production, I felt a wish to speak ; 
many new and talented men had appeared; a new 
strength seemed to be manifested in music, as is proved 
by numerous high-soaring artists very recently, though their 
productions are known perhaps only to a somewhat 
narrow circle. I allude to Joseph Joachim”—here follows 
a list of eleven names most of whom are now almost 
forgotten. ‘* Following with the greatest interest the paths 
pursued by those elected ones, I thought that, after such 
a state cf things, there would and must suddenly appear 
one destined to give expression in an ideal manner to the 
deepest feelings of the age ; one who would present us with 
the qualities of a master, not developed gradually, but 
like Minerva, springing completely armed from the head 
of Jupiter. He is now come: a youth, at whose cradle 
graces and heroes kept guard. His name is Johannes 
Brahms ; he came from Hamburg, where he created in 
still darkness, after being educated by an admirable and 
enthusiastic teacher in the most difficult laws of his art. 
He had too been recommended to me a short time pre- 
viously by an honoured and well-known master (i.e., 
Joachim). Even in his outward appearance he showed all 


those signs which announced to us: this is one of the elect. 
Sitting at the piano, he began to disclose wonderful regions. 
We were attracted within circles more and more magical. 
To this must be added a genial power of execution, chang- 
ing the piano into an orchestra of sorrowfully sounding and 
loudly jubilant voices. 


There were sonatas, or rather 
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veiled symphonies—songs, the poetry of which would be 
understood without words ; though a deep and songful 
melody pervades them all—detached pianoforte pieces, 
partly of a demoniacal nature, most graceful in their 
form, then sonatas for violins and pianofortes, quartets for 
stringed instruments—and all so different from one 
another that each one appeared to flow from a separate 
source. Then again he seemed, like some onward foaming 
flood, to unite them all as though in a waterfall, bearing 
on the surface of its waves, as they dashed down below 
the peaceful rainbow, and surrounded on the bank by 
butterflies and nightingales’ voices. When he sinks his 
magic wand to where the powers of the masses in the 
orchestra and chorus lend their strength, we shall find still 
more wonderful glances into the secret of the spirit-world 
in store for us. May the highest genius strengthen him, 
as there is a prospect that it will, since there dwells within 
him another kind of genius, that, namely, of modesty. 
His associates greet him on his first passage through the 
world, where perhaps wounds, but also laurels and palms, 
await him: we welcome him as a strong champion. At 
every period there exists a secret league of kindred spirits. 
Link yourselves together in a closer circle, ye that belong 
to each other, so that the truth of art may shine more and 
more brightly, spreading everywhere joy and blessings.” 

No doubt this is Teutonic writing at its most high- 
falutin’, and it wants the voice of a Hitler to put it across. 
Nevertheless, we who know what Brahms did achieve must 
salute the uncanny power of Robert Schumann in being 
able to forecast so much from the performance of a nine- 
teen-year-old Hamburger, and his generosity and courage 
in proclaiming his opinion in such unmeasured language. 
Let it be remembered that he had already many years 
earlier recongized the genius of Chopin on the strength of 
one immature composition. 


So if indeed that young Hamburger was tempted to 
make love to his friend’s wife when the friend himself was 
fading away in a lunatic asylum he must haye been 
haunted by the Furies. 


At any rate, whatever happened, the love ripened into 
the profoundest affection of his life. Early in 1895 Clara 
Schumann became ill. Her condition caused anxiety. 
On May 7th a grandchild reminded her that it was 
Brahms’ birthday and she managed to send him a brief 
greeting. On May toth she had another stroke. Ten days 
later she died. Brahms travelled from Vienna to her 
funeral and walked behind the coffin at the head of all her 
friends. When he returned to Vienna he wrote to Marie 
and Eugenie Schumann to offer them all he had. A little 
later he wrote again, sending a copy of “ Four Serious 
Songs,” Op. 121. These have been recorded by Paul 
Gummer on two German Kantorei discs and by Rose 
Bampton on two Victor discs. They had been composed 
early in that month of May when there were still hopes that 
Clara Schumann would recover. “‘ You will not be able 
to play them,” he wrote, “ but I beg you to lay them aside 
and regard them as a death offering for the memory of 
your dear mother.” 

Brahms caught cold at the funeral of the woman with 
whom the whole of his career was so closely linked, and 
from this cold he never really recovered. In April, 1897, 
Brahms himself followed Clara Schumann to the grave. 


CompToN MACKENZIE 
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NEEDLE— VIII 


LOOKING BACK OVER THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


yes all this good work was going on in various directions 
to improve the status of gramophone music, Columbia 
was also making determined efforts to establish records at a 
popular price, remembering as we did the phenomenal sales 
years before of shilling and eighteenpenny cylinder records. An 
ambitious campaign was launched with the ‘‘ Regal Great 
Hundred ”—a specially recorded list of 100 Regal records, then 
selling at 1s. 6d. The artists included Thorpe Bates, Marie Lloyd, 
Vesta Tilley, Ella Shields, Mark Sheridan, Joe Hayman, and a 
newly-created military band, the Silver Stars Band, conducted 
by Albert W. Ketelbey. Part of the scheme was a series of 
coloured plates of the artists, given to record-buyers in exchange 
for coupons cut from the record-bags. One of the new titles 
introduced in that list was “ A Little Bit of Heaven ”—to-day 
almost a standard Irish ballad. The “‘ Regal Great Hundred ” 
did what it was intended to do, and its success was the more 
remarkable in that it was undertaken with stringent war condi- 
tions prevailing. 

The path of the Company was not, however, all rose-strewn. 
For over the Whitsun holiday week-end of 1918 the Columbia 
factory was again burned to the ground. It synchronised, I 
remember, with the last air raid of that war on England, because 
our first thought was that the fire was the result of enemy action. 
But it wasn’t. This disaster was greater than our first fire six 
years before, for the Government had now placed a war-time 
embargo on building work of any kind. The factory was a mere 
shell of walls, and the only things saved were the matrices in the 
vaults and a few office books in the safes. 

In this emergency, Sterling promptly took over a record factory 
at Hertford, where German records had been produced before 
the war, and soon got going again. Then ensued one of the 
scratchiest periods we ever knew in record-making, for shellac 
had soared to a phenomenal price, and the other necessary 
materials were of the poorest. But we lived that down and in 
due course were again occupying a place in the sun. 

In the meantime, record prices had advanced. The 1s. 6d. had 
risen by a shilling, and the standard 10-inch were 3s. and the 
12-inch 5s., but these increases did not materially affect business. 
Later that year prices went up again, to 3s., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. 
for those same categories, with 12-inch celebrity records at 
7s. 6d., and a newly created series of “ original theatre artists ” 
at 6s. 6d. Even with these rises the record-buying public remained 
faithful, the only one that showed any serious decline being what 
had been the eighteenpenny line, because it had exactly doubled 
in price. These were Columbia prices, though other manufacturers 
made similar alterations. 

It was 1919 that saw the beginning of the dance record era, 
earlier bred by the success of the ‘‘ Merry Widow ” waltz and 
the waltz which thereafter became the feature of every new 
musical comedy. The introduction of the foxtrot had been 
successful ; it was increasing in favour, and ragtime had been 
popularised by the wartime revues. But we had not reached the 
point where a song was necessarily written in any dance tempo— 
popular music was either a song per se or a dance per se, rarely 
converted from the one to the other. The dance habit had, 
however, grown to such proportions that three or four dance 
records in a Jist were now a regular thing, and it had been found 
worth while to publish special catalogues of dance records. 
There were as yet no established dance orchestras in existence 
after the war, and the manufacturers recorded with combinations 
of their own, christening them according to their fancy, or 
occasionally using one of the Guards Bands for the purpose, 

The dance halls, closed during the war, were just beginning to 
reopen, their bands having still to gain that name-value that 
would make them worth recording engagements. The dances 
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of the period (duly reflected in records) were the lancers, quadrilles, 
gavotte, two-step, one-step and waltz, with the foxtrot as a runner- 
up. The ‘ Maxina,” a round dance which looked like threaten- 
ing the vogue of the pre-war “ Veleta,”’ and the new “ Missouri ” 
waltz, were the features of the first post-war dancing season. 

Then, about the middle of the year, the world was suddenly 
made conscious of the strength of the invasion of “‘ jazz.”” It was 
greeted with much the same opposition, resentment, and criticism 
as were the railways of nearly a century before. No thought then 
that jazz would overrun the world, as the railways did, certainly 
not that it would ever exercise the slightest influence on more 
serious music. The early critics of jazz, in musical circles, were as 
uncertain and unwilling to commit themselves—as critics still are. 
This quotation from the period indicates the sitting-on-the-fence 
attitude: “‘ We must await with tranquillity the pronouncement 
of the great Public on Jazz.” 

Having regard to more recent developments in jazz-cum-swing 
I would like to make one further, rather lengthy but delectable, 
quotation from an old Winner record advertisement which puts 
the case more eloquently than I could ever do: 

** The leader of the great Jazz Combination who exercise their 
stupendous powers in disseminating torrential tones to thrill 
multitudes in the Metropolis, was invited to enlarge his popularity 
by placing a few samples on Winners ... He agreed, declaring 
he would make records that would lick Creation . . . Having 
put his cannonading party in effective positions, he divested 
himself of all clothing decency would permit, and fitted his feet, 
legs, arms and head with mediums for extracting sounds from 
many and varied surrounding instruments .. . Then an order was 
given and a musical cataract commenced, increasing in volume 
more and more powerful and exciting until the Onlooker thought 
even Niagara, which is heard miles away, should in comparison 
be considered only a purling brook . . . When the wild-eyed 
leader had finished, he turned to the Onlooker, and with all the 
breath he could muster shouted— 

** THAT—THAT IS JAZZ MUSIC!’ 

“Then he added: ‘ There are crowds who come up from 
Brighton to hear us.’ 

** * Surely,’ replied the Onlooker, ‘ it is foolish to leave Brighton. 
They could hear you there without coming nearer!’ ” 

Incidentally, that again was a typical piece of writing from the 
veteran Edison-Bell chief, Jimmie Hough, whose acid pen was 
such a delight in the trade for so many years. 

There still remained to be found the arch-exponents of jazz, 
and these duly came over the horizon in July of 1919 in the 
personnel of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. Their first two 
records were announced by H.M.V., but thereafter they went 
over to Columbia. Anyhow, in those first issues by that band this 
country was introduced to true jazz. More than that, when two 
or three years ago “ swing ” music was discovered, the votaries 
of this modern disregard of tempo (the reference in these apparently 
slighting terms rather suggests another “* Milestones ”’ implica- 
tion, but let that pass) in their advocacy actually found that the 
music of the old Original Dixieland Jazz Band was as faithful 
** swing ”’ as it was “‘ jazz.’’ And that is something that pioneer 
band of instrumentalists certainly never foresaw. So fervently, 
too, did these modern disciples feel about it that, at their very 
pressing request, efforts were made to re-record (or re-create) 
electrically some of the old Dixieland Band records, but without 
success. Unfortunately the masters were not available, as in 
those days they were only stored for a few years before being 
destroyed. 

The Original Dixieland Jazz Band went to the Savoy Hotel 
and really made that popular caravanserai the first home of a 
series of great dance bands. The Savoy Havana Band, Savoy 
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Orpheans, both first under Bert Ralton and later Debroy Somers, 
Geraldo and his Gaucho Orchestra, and our own Carroll Gibbons, 
of course, followed. Musicians who to-day are proud of their 
association with the older Savoy bands include Billy Mayerl as 
well as Debroy Somers. 

Ever heard of ‘‘ Tiger Rag”? Dimly in my mind I connected 
it somehow with the Dixieland Jazz Band, and sure enough there 
it was among their early records. I suppose “ Tiger Rag’”’ is 
generally considered one of the supreme examples of jazz. It has 
been done so often and in so many different ways that one would 
think it threadbare. On the contrary, any dance band anxious 
to prove its mettle will play “ Tiger Rag”; and yet the title 
still holds its own! But I must hand the palm to one critic of that 
first record of it by the Dixieland Jazz Band who, in the very 
terms he used about it, unwittingly prophesied a big future for it. 
He said, ‘‘ ‘ Tiger Rag’ is a peculiarly insidious specimen of its 
kind . . . it all comes out with such absolute spontaneity that it 
gets hold of you to an alarming extent.” But at the time, we 
thought so little of it that it was not featured in any way, and no 
other company seems to have recorded it for a long time after- 
wards. 

America had naturally succumbed to the attractions of its own 
baby, and as a result plenty of jazz records were available by 
American dance orchestras for use here. Thus fostered by the 
gramophone and with the new dance halls readily adopting jazz 
into their programmes, the end of the year 1919 saw both the 
firm establishment of jazz and the return of dancing as a national 
pursuit. 

This intense interest in jazz recalls a story rather against 
myself. It was at a later date, when the Jate Bert Ralton was 
brilliantly conducting the Savoy Havana Band, following the 
Dixieland, and made it one of Britain’s greatest dance bands in 
the jazz style. Then it was I suggested to our recorders (thinking 
it would be another good line to advertise!) that they get Bert 
Ralton and his band to record a standard selection in perfectly 
straight style—in effect, merely a transposition from orchestral 
instruments to a jazz combination of saxophones, etc. The idea 
was put to Bert Ralton. He was amused and enthusiastic and 
made special arrangements of and recorded two 12-inch records 
of selections from ‘‘ Maritana”’ and “ The Bohemian Girl.” 

** Maritana ”’ was issued. Then the storm broke. Louis Sterling 
very rightly claimed that as a jazz band had been used, the public 
would expect the record played in jazz-style. As the unhappy 
protagonist of the idea I was called in and told these things. “‘ The 
Bohemian Girl ’”’ record was never issued. But in the six or seven 
years that “‘ Maritana ”’ record remained in the catalogue, its sales 
reached nearly 100,000. 

Sterling may have known this. I never mentioned it to him, as 
I might have done in justification, for I knew what his retort 
would be. ‘‘ Well, if you’d jazzed it, the figures would probably 
be double.”” And he might have been right. They were won- 
derful days. 

A musical landmark of that same year that I think should be 
briefly noted was the production of Messager’s light romantic 
opera, ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,”’ with Maggie Teyte and Marion 
Green in the principal roles. It was an artistic success, but of the 
songs in it we only occasionally hear to-day “‘ Red Rose ”’ (which 
was a charming minuet number) and “ Lightly, Lightly.” But 
** Beaucaire ”’ never scored anything like the same composer’s 
** Veronique.” 

During this period, while our new factory was being built, we 
suffered very considerably from the enforced necessity of having 
our records pressed under conditions where the Columbia process 
was not available. Perhaps I ought to explain this. The average 
record of those days was made of what was termed “ solid stock ”’ ; 
not so Columbia. “ Solid Stock ”’ records are made so that the 
plastic material (I could be more technical, but this is not the place) 
of which it consists is steeped with shellac, employed both as a 
binding agent and to provide a smooth hard playing-surface. 
That meant that the costliest ingredient of all, the shellac, had to 
be used in the material itself. (I say costly because before 1914 it 
cost about £56 a ton, and went up to £900 a ton during the war, 
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dropping to about £300 in 1922. To-day it is quoted at about 
£80 a ton.) 

Columbia had been using a “ laminated ”’ process, which was 
their patent. By this method there was a centre core of inexpen- 
sive “ filling ’’ without shellac in it. Each side of that core was a 
sheet of ‘‘ coated stock,” really a tough paper-like substance 
impregnated with shellac solution and coated with a finely- 
ground black powder. ‘Thus, in the operation of pressing a 
Columbia record, the pressman laid on his die first the label, then 
a coated paper, then the plastic filling, another coated paper and 
the second label, and closed his die. The result was a five-ply 
record, with an almost pure shellac surface, the resisting paper, 
the filling, again the paper, and the reverse shellac surface. It 
was this shellac that gave the hard-wearing surface to the oldest 
Columbia records. I could tell some interesting stories of the 
varying trade attitude to this very real advantage, but will 
confine myself to one within my own experience. 

Our Australian agent had reported to us that houses interested 
in “solid stock”? records were telling dealers that our records 
were made of rubbish and paper and so were inferior products, 
using pieces of broken records to demonstrate. What could he 
do to counter this? The problem came to me for solution. 
Deciding that we must take the bull by the horns, I drafted for 
him an advertisement with the headline “ Break a Columbia 
Record and See How It’s Made.” Then the story of its manu- 
facture was told and the long-wear quality stressed as the logical 
conclusion. A few months later our agent wrote that he had used 
the advertisement in the press and in circularising and that the 
tables had now been completely turned. 

At any rate, we had to ‘orgo the use of our laminated process 
for some time while the Wandsworth factory with its special 
equipment was being reconstructed, and during that period 
experienced such incessant and lively criticism over the scratchy 
records of ‘solid stock ’’ produced with inferior materials that 
this may well have played its part in bringing about the revolu- 
tionary improvement a few years later. 

(To be continued.) 





Honour 

No double-decker houses Mr. D. S. Thomson, the advertising 
manager of the Decca Record Company, in war-time. He has 
been in the submarine service since the outbreak and figures in a 
recent Gazette as Leading Telegraphist D. S. Thomson, awarded 
the D.S.M. “ for determination in a successful attack on an 
escorted enemy supply ship.” 

Congratulations. 


New Supplements 

Many readers by now will have seen the new form of H.M.V. 
supplement and will no doubt agree that it is far more useful 
and interesting than the previous list of titles. We are now given 
to understand that the February issue will contain very many 
more interesting details regarding orchestras, artists and recorded 
works. Columbia have also decided to issue their supplements 
in a similar form commencing February. In these days of paper 
restrictions supplies are limited, so why not send two shillings to 
your dealer and he will see that you get a copy of both supple- 
ments each month for a year. 


AEGEAN MEMORIES 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Aegean Memories is the fourth and final volume of 
Compton Mackenzie’s War Memories, of which the 
three volumes already published are Gallipoli Memories, 
Athenian Memories and Greek Memories. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By ROLAND B. GELATT 


[NCREDIBLE as it will undoubtedly appear, I must here 
chronicle the unassailable fact that Victor has this month 
brought out yet another transcription of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
At An Exhibition. Already we have had recordings of transcrip- 
tions by Ravel and Caillet. The latest one is by Leopold Stokowski 
and is performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra under his direc- 
tion. Mr. Stokowski admits that ‘‘ Ravel has made a brilliant 
orchestration of this music,” though it is thoroughly Gallic. 
Stokowski says that his orchestration brings out the Slavic 
character inherent in the music. But as Bernard Shaw said in 
regard to the “ national”? music of another composer, Edvard 
Grieg, “‘ I am not to be imposed on by that sort of thing. I do 
not cry out ‘ How Norwegian !’ whenever I hear an augmented 
triad . . . nor ‘ How Scotch!’ when somebody goes to the piano 
and drones away on E flat and B flat with his left hand, mean- 
while jigging away at random on the other black keys with his 
right.”* In the same way, I see no reason for exclaiming ‘“‘ How 
Slavic!” just because this latest transcription is a little more 
opulent and bumptious than its famous predecessor. 

However, even admitting Mr. Stokowski’s point as to the 
national characteristics displayed by his orchestration, one cannot 
find much in it to recommend. As will be remembered, Mous- 
sorgsky constantly reminds us that we are walking through an 
exhibition by repeating the short ‘“‘ Promenade ” theme before 
most of the “ pictures.”” Stokowski leaves out many of these 
repetitions ; he has also left out two of the “ pictures ’””— Tuileries 
and The Market Place At Limoges. One of the best things about 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures is the humour which some of the parts 
contain, and it is here that Stokowski’s transcription is most 
woefully deficient. His treatment of Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
is heavy-footed compared to Ravel’s. In the more sensuous parts 
he is in his element, and the weird, mysterious effects which he can 
command are all to the good in The Old Castle and The Great Gate 
of Kiev. In the latter, by the way, we have the sound of a bell 
dying away, without which, Mr. Stokowski must feel sure, no 
Moussorgsky transcription is complete. 

Columbia features on their November release a new recording 
of Also Sprach Zarathustra. This is played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Frederick Stock. The work is a “ speciality of 
the house” and, if I remember aright, was first performed in 
America by this organisation. I have felt for some time that a 
better recording than that offered by the Boston Symphony was 
in order, good as that one was. In the first place, the Boston set 
was made in that sad era when fortes were recorded too loud, and 
pianos too soft ; the result being that, if the drum roll which begins 
the work was audible, the climax on the same side would make the 
walls tremble. Moreover, it didn’t hang together too well. The 
playing was of a virtuoso order throughout, but it was not well 
integrated. All of this is improved in the recent Columbia set. 
The dynamics of the recording will be better appreciated by both 
your neighbours and your eardrums. And I think your musical 
sense will better appreciate the interpretation. Stock on the whole 
paces the work faster than Koussevitsky (it takes eight sides, 
where the older one took nine). This is especially noticeable in 
the part entitled ‘‘ Der Genesende ’’ where the faster pace is a 
distinct improvement. Those acid phrases sound even more biting 
and acrid here. In the ‘‘ Tanzlied,’’ on the other hand, Mr. Stock 
has the solo violin play in a slower and more flowing vein than 
was the case in the older recording. And again, it is a big improve- 
ment. After all, if you have a sweet, sugary waltz theme, you might 
as well extract all the lilt there is in it. I have a peculiar liking 
for this work. 

The Musicraft Company announces this month an album 
containing the Concertos Nos. 1 and 2 in C minor for Two Harpsi- 
chords and Strings, by J. S. Bach. They are played by the Manuel 





*London Music, 1888-89 (New York: 1937), 


and Williamson Harpsichord Ensemble, and they herald a long 
series of recordings of harpsichord concerti by Bach, Vivaldi, and 
Handel which will be issued during the ensuing months. My heart 
warms to this recording, for one of the above-mentioned gentlemen 
(the second of the twain) went through the frightful ordeal of 
teaching me to play the piano. When I contemplated reviewing 
it I rubbed my hands with glee. ‘‘ Here,” thought I, “is a fine 
opportunity to chastise my ex-chastiser.” But it is of no use! 
This recording is too good to merit anything but praise. The two 
concerti are arrangements that Bach made of his double violin 
concerti. Spitta says of these: ‘‘ It cannot be denied that many 
details, and notably cantabile passages, lose in effect in the clavier 
arrangement ; but as a whole we must regard them as newer and 
higher developments, rather than arrangements.’’ The Concerto 
No. 2 in this album is well known as the Double Violin Concerto 
in D minor, recorded by Menuhin and Enesco. Perhaps the 
comparison is not quite fair, but for me there would be no question 
as to which version to get. The Menuhin-Enesco recording is 
romantic in its conception. To say that this sort of treatment is 
ineffective is, of course, untrue. But for me Bach should be played 
with a steady, inflexible approach, such as that embodied in the 
recordings of Wanda Landowska, and in the present recording 
by Manuel and Williamson. The tempi are the wonderful thing 
here. They are relentless ; not a particle of variation once they 
are set ; and yet there is a “‘ peppy” buoyancy to it all that is 
quite irresistible. The balance between the two harpsichords and 
the strings is fine, and the recording is A.1. Altogether a superb 
album ! 

Oh my, I almost forgot! Victor has brought out something 
stupendous this month. Nothing less than Heifetz, Toscanini, and 
the N.B.C. Orchestra, all collaborating on Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto. The only adverse criticism that can be made of this 
is of a technical nature. For one thing, the recording was made 
at an actual performance, and as a result several of the “breaks” 
are quite inopportune. Secondly, it was made in that dull, 
reverberationless, tone-deaf Studio 8-H of the National Broad- 
casting Company. It is a pity that all the bite should be taken 
out of Toscanini’s forte tutti’s by the unfriendly walls of this 
room. But his accompaniment is so superb, and the violin playing 
so polished, that one can easily forget the minor deficiencies. 
How Toscanini lights into the well-known Rondo theme! It is 
pure fun. 


I have space to mention but briefly a few other releases. I 
didn’t expect much from Grieg’s Haugtussa Song Cycle, sung by 
Flagstad, but was delightfully surprised. The songs are very 
agreeable, and Flagstad’s voice has recorded wonderfully. 
Usually it seems as if the recording engineers had carefully placed 
a dozen thick mattresses between Mme. Flagstad and the micro- 
phone. But not so here. The voice has been caught with all its 
pristine clarity and vibrancy. There is also an album of ‘‘ Wag- 
nerian Characterisations ”? sung by Kerstin Thorborg. They are 
contralto excerpts from The Ring, Parsifal, and Tristan; com- 
petently sung, but nothing to get excited over. 


In September I heard the All-American Youth Orchestra, 
directed by Stokowski, the night before it broke up for the winter. 
It was a thrilling evening, for the organisation gave a perform- 
ance which few of our top-flight orchestras could equal. It was a 
great tribute to Mr. Stokowski’s ability as a conductor that he 
could so whip into shape in a few months an orchestra composed 
only of young men and women. On Saturday night, November 
23rd, Toscanini’s first broadcast of the season took place with a 
performance of the Verdi Requiem. The Metropolitan Opera 
opened on December 2nd with a performance of Un Ballo in 
Maschera, the principal singers being Milanov, Thorborg, Bjérling 
and Sved. 
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SOME BEAUTIES OF PROGRAMME MUSIC. V 
RICHARD STRAUSS 
By W. R. Anderson 


OES Richard Strauss, once the Mad Mullah of violent 
cacophony, sound “ too antiquated,”’ as a young friend lately 

shocked me (mildly) by asserting ? We are apt to think of Sibelius 
as our contemporary, and Strauss as a has-been. The one man 
has continued to grow, the other to decline ; but Richard was 
only three years before Jan (Don Juan, 1889, En Saga, 1892). 
The former gave hostages to fortune both ways at once: by at 
first refusing to state his ‘‘ programmes,”’ and then by being, as 
some said, too literal. The latter attempted a different sort of 
tone-poem, and has since concentrated on symphonic exploration. 

The rise of Strauss, representing the extreme pictorial-suggestive 
power of Romanticism, was inevitable, as was the decline of that 
power and all it stood for. Who now would dream of entering 
on a composing career with tone-poems ? Strauss, of course, 
began with a symphony, chamber music, a concerto—the neces- 
sary “ classical ’’ demonstration of his age. Survey his dramas 
(or melodramas) in Don Juan, Tod, the pantomime of Don 
Quixote, the glorious comedic spirit of Till (witty pathfinder for 
the subtler Rose Cavalier) ; this, given everything you can say 
about its foundations in Liszt, was a marvellous proof of real 
genius in the manipulation of the tone-poem, which might well 
have been deemed a fading power when Liszt’s wholesale output, 
and its comparatively slight survival value, was considered. 
Strauss had a finer sense of form than Liszt (the form, that is, 
which any given psychological-spiritual situation demands, and 
which any given tone-poem as a whole can stand) ; he pushed, 
now the psychology, now the attempt to make music “ say 
things,” too far—much further than Liszt ever dreamed of ; 
there he took risks, which sometimes came off, and sometimes 
aid not. As time went on, some of his perceptions blunted. There 
are things in Heldenleben that he ought to have cut out, and an 
acre or two of Zarathustra (that literary quagmire for any composer) 
which runs, deliquescent, downhill to Liszt and beyond—not in 
any imitation of his notes, but in the overblown, bombastic 
weakness that spoils so much German music and makes this work 
so un-Nietzschean. Strauss intended to do homage to the 
philosopher. He unintentionally did also some hurt. Of course, 
it is easy now to read decadence in anything German: too easy. 
We must avoid that. How far Strauss was a portent of Things 
to Come, or a sign of things even then breeding, seems to offer 
tangled debate. But can anyone hear the Symphonia Domestica 
without grieving for the padding, the gross triviality, the decline 
of the great themes of former days into thin, brief incantations ? 
{magination, fancy, have fled ; banality rules. 

Strauss seems to have been infected by some germ that, as 
Gilman said, made him act like a guttersnipe ; after showing 
something of the angelic divination of childhood, he must deface 
beauty with a bad joke or a near-obscenity. 

In one way Strauss almost always is lovely. His love music 
cannot be forgotten: in the Byron-rooted Don Juan his penetra- 
tion is at moments godlike ; Till has a few seconds of exquisite 
comedy about love; the Helpmate in Heldenleben has all the 
sweet strength of the ancient ideal Germania. His choicest 
colour has gone to the depiction of love ; he is at his simplest 
there. I wish I had space for anything like a sufficient study of 
Strauss’ technique. There is no more fascinating subject. With 
all his polyphony, which can be daunting, he pierces, at the climax 
of his love-making, to a heroic, blissful simplicity. 

I doubt if he ever builded better than in Tod—all the stronger 
for its classical “ first movement” form. The problem of structure 
in a work of this dark mood, about a dying man, is enough to 
frighten anyone. How to make the thing move at just the right 
lament pace: to be sufficiently firm in outline, yet to make the 


picture as fluid as the man’s wandering fancies ? A desperate 
danger, obviously, of wandering, musically. The transformation 
of themes and rhythms surpasses Liszt’s commonly rather crude 
saethods as a racehorse beats, for his particular purpose, the cart- 
horse. This work alone written in 1889, at twenty-five (imagine 
it !) was sufficient proof of the composer’s birthright. If ever a 
man was wrought by the gods to perform the feat of glorifying 
the tone-poem (and incidentally, the waltz), it was Strauss. It 
is never easy, half a century after the event, to realise how start- 
ling, shocking even, was the impact of much art of the ’g90’s. We 
take it too much for granted. But compare Tod with any Liszt 
piece you like (he was writing a tone-poem as late as 1883, though 
most of them came a good many years before that), and you must 
feel that a new man has taken on the job, a man with a far wider, 
deeper insight into mind and spirit. The orchestral technique 
is subtler, but there is not so much difference there as might at 
first appear. It is in the penetration, the psychology, and the 
symphonic grasp that Strauss aboundingly triumphs over the 
older man. Of course he had the great advantage of being born 
so much later, and being able to absorb (as a genius does, in 
ways completely beyond you and me) everything that could be 
useful to him in the P.M. realm. There was, indeed, not very 
much. The more you compare Strauss with any predecessor, the 
more you realise how little he owed to any of them. 

Queer that a mere decade should have seen the finish of his 
finest work: Heldenleben (1898) marks the beginning of the end, 
for purely orchestral beauties ; in imaginative vision, perhaps 
the twilight descended as near the dawn as Till, whose hero 
marches out of the picture with something of the eternal pathos 
and humour of the tiny Chaplin figure, frustrated yet hopeful. 

There are many ways in which to sum up. You can ponder 
them for yourself. Romance v. Realism: Strauss inherited much 
of the former, and faced, perhaps, too much of the latter. Some- 
times he reconciled them marvellously. Subjectivity v. Objectivity : 
objectivity (if you care to explain it so) was his undoing. Liszt 
was not so tempted : not in that way, at least. If one may venture 
to probe the composer’s mind : Aspiration v. Cynicism. Or is that 
too simple an explanation of his decline ? I quote from a book 
(not published here) in which I have a part: ‘ Strauss’ great 
tragedy is that he was born too late and has Jived too long. 
Essentially he is of the Romantic era, and the cynical Mechanismus 
of the modern age has cooled his ardour and stilled his magic. 
Without realising it consciously, he metamorphosed from a 
passionate, turbulent, inspired genius into a tired, placid, but 
unfortunately still indefatigable talent. It is said that the latter- 
day Strauss remarked after hearing one of his early works, that 
he wondered how he could ever have composed such a thing. 
Perhaps he too has envied those young geniuses, Schubert and 
Mozart, whom the gods took from their labours while they were 
at the very zenith of their powers. For they may have been more 
fortunate than they knew.” 

Recordings. Second Reviews of Tod, Till and Don Juan were 
printed in June, 1936. You might add, for comparison if you can 
hear it, Busch’s Juan, with the L.P.O. (H.M.V., DB2897, 8), 
which came out soon after the Second Review. For Heldenleben 
we have Mengelberg’s New York Symphony performance 
(H.M.V., D1711-15), and of Don Quixote, Beecham’s Columbia 
LX186-90 (with the same band), and Strauss’ own, with the 
Berlin State Opera, Decca LY6087-91 (Strauss did not always 
get the best recordings, but there is of course a special pleasure 
in listening to what he does with the music). This was one, I 
think, of his best recordings. For Zarathustra, the Boston Sym- 
phony cannot be beaten (DB2616-20—nine sides). I should like 
a new Macbeth. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Symphony 
No. 1 in B flat, “Spring ” (Schumann). H.M.V. DB3983-6. 
Auto. DB8836-9. Album No. 351 (12 ins., 2gs. 4d.). 

The performers seem in excellent spirit. The music lacks no 
meed of happy life, though its energy is at times rather over- 
powering: but most of that effect probably lies in the recording, 
mentioned later. I like the attack, and the realisation of where the 
best qualities of Schumann can be brought out: we remember 
that this first symphony has far the best orchestration. As to its 
structure, the opening movement is not too happy. That gay 
Spring breeze comes in short puffs: count the number of full- 
closes (perfect cadences) in the first half dozen pages. The 
lyrical sense floats us aloft, and the rhythmic tag ties us down. 
There is delight, but not in development. The essence of the 
Spring is growth, and that is just where Schumann fails. 

You have a beautiful bit of the yearning lyricism of the pure 
romantic on page 57 (side 3, the quiet after-middle part, the 
coda). Read, if you can, Duncan Phillips on Giorgione (in The 
Enchantment of Art); apply that first to Schubert, and then, 
mutatis mutandis, to Schumann and other romantics. I think we 
can even now develop our ideas about them: largely by seeing 
their background of art, aspiration and new-world-ism as they 
saw it. Pictures help much; cf., for example, an eighteenth 
century classic by David (say The Oath of the Horatians) with a 
Delacroix drama such as The Wreck of Don Juan. It is a new, 
released world, partly of revolt against classicism, in passion and 
turbulence (David and his like having before them revolted 
against prettiness). Our English poetry is full of revolt, from 
Percy’s Reliques and Ossian, through the sublime-terror and the 
freedom-or-death note of Byron, the nature-penetration of 
Wordsworth ; in Germany, Sturm und Drang, eminently in Goethe 
and Schiller, was the most remarkable outburst of all, in some 
ways. Romance went to extremes in Jean Paul and Hoffmann: 
Schumann knew how to translate them into music, pianistically ; 
but in the arduous long-distance race of symphonic form he 
faltered. Yet it was a great time, and it is grand to hear Schumann 
footing it bravely in his gallant, chivalric way, and finding, ever 
and anon, an idea (such as this coda) that makes him every 
man’s friend. 

Slow movement (sides 4, half 5). We hear his kinship with 
Mendelssohn, and then his own type of lyrical art (with perhaps a 
suggestion of Schubert’s long-drawn melody). These intense 
recordings—this one, on my white-label samples, needed a very 
firm fibre—are almost too large for this sort of gentle thought. 
The climax (late on side 4) seems a bit hefty for the Schumann 
I know: plenty of sunlight, but slightly on the joy-in-action 
side, not quite the softer, mellow rays of a hundred years ago 
(the work was finished in 1841, February goth). The Scherzo 
(14 sides) has two trios: capital variety ; the second has the 
excellent Beethoven tang that gives strength. I am not very 
fond of Koussevitzky’s slowing up so soon. He rather overdoes 
that in the first movement’s coda, too. This coda is a bonny bit of 


Schumann’s work. The finale (‘‘ Spring’s Farewell,” said the 
composer: ‘I should not like it to be rendered frivolously ”’) 
resounds with gallantry in the full panoply of Spring. Its quaver 
theme (bar 7) might be lighter: mind you, this recording is 
massive, though I don’t find it oppressive: its vitality reminds 
me of New York’s. Such fine, upspringing phrases! Developing, 
an inch from end of 7, we get the best of Schumann’s manly 
chivalry. This is always a blood-stirrer for me, even if not much 
more than sequences. Side 8 has the unexpected flute cadenza, 
leading in Spring’s train once again. Splendid coda, with a key- 
smite or two that I admire immensely. The recording seems never 
painful, and always suggests that, given the instrument to stand 
this (with steel), the whole conception is kept well within a range 
of power that can be enjoyed. I don’t entirely answer for every- 
one’s liking the Spring at this level of power. I don’t myself; but 
in its particular line of production, the recording seems to give 
plenty of fire, without the burning, biting sparks of some others. 
Yet, given my particular instrument-of-choice, I could probably 
enjoy an English recording still more. (The only other one I know 
is ten years old.) I shall now and again quote Peter Hugh Reed, 
Editor of the American Music Lover, where I find him commenting 
on recording, because he understands thoroughly the American 
set-up, and knows even better than I the sort of instruments 
contemplated by recorders there, though three visits have allowed 
me to realise many differences between our ways and theirs. 
Of this set he says: “‘. . . so brilliantly realised that some listeners 
may find a non-metallic needle preferable to steel. But much of 
the hard brightness of tone can be modified with a judicious 
manipulation of tone-controls, particularly of the bass.” I am 
afraid not many of us have these tone-controlling instruments. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy): Daphnis and 
Chloe, Suite No. 2 (Ravel). H.M.V. DB5734-5 (12 ins., 
14s. 8d.). 

Ravel is about the hardest composer to record, I should think. 
His colours and shades have seemingly beaten every attempt I 
know. Yet this music in the concert-room can carry you off into 
ecstasy, simply through those qualities: for there is nothing much 
for excitement in the ideas. This recording cannot entirely 
ravish me into the concert-hall ; but its conductor’s skill, par- 
ticularly well deployed in such brilliant music (though I have 
heard Toscanini do it still more finely: he is the supreme man 
for this work, to my mind) has a capital field-day. So have the 
band ; but would they be entirely satisfied with that opening? 
They are putting it all in: but it doesn’t all come out. And in 
Ravel all is clarity, and sometimes clarity is all one can believe 
in. The start of side 3, again, is not quite clear to me. 

Ravel wrote the music in 1910, for the ballet which was pro- 
duced by Diaghilev in 1912. Thirty years ago! What shall we be 
hearing thirty years on? And with what emotions looking back 
to “‘ the good old days of 1941 ”? This Ravel music is precious, 
both as an individual testament of a conception of beauty and 
romance, and as a document of the happy times before the series 
of Great Wars began to bedevil art. 

We have not, as a rule, the wordless chorus: one rarely hears 
it. The rest of the score’s instruments may be noted, as an 
example of elaborate scoring in its day: piccolo, three flutes, 
two oboes, cor anglais, three clarinets and a bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, double bassoon, four horns, four trumpets, three trom- 
bones, tuba, timpani, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tambourine, 
two side drums, castanets, celesta, glockenspiel, two harps, and 
strings, with the (optional) chorus. The score gives the story of this 
second suite, which has three sections: Daybreak (side 1), Panto- 
mime (2 and 3), General Dance (4). “‘ No sound but the murmur 
of rivulets fed by the dew that trickles from the rocks. Daphnis 
lies stretched before the grotto of the Nymphs. Gradually day 
dawns. Bird-songs are heard. In the distance a shepherd leads 
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his flock. Another shepherd crosses the back of the stage. Herds- 
men enter, seeking Daphnis and Chloe. They wake Daphnis. 
In anxiety he looks around for Chloe. She comes, with the 
shepherdesses around her. The two rush into each other’s arms. 
Daphnis notices Chloe’s crown. His dream has come true. 
Chloe had been carried off by pirates, and Pan in a vision had 
promised Daphnis his help in restoring her. An old shepherd 
teJls why Pan saved her—in remembrance of the nymph Syrinx, 
whom the god loved. 

“The lovers mime this story of Pan and Syrinx, Chloe being 
the nymph and Daphnis, as Pan, declaring his love. She repulses 
him, and he insists. In despair he plucks reeds, fashions a flute, 
and plays on it a sad tune. Chloe comes out and interprets in a 
dance the melancholy air. With greater animation, she whirls 
round and falls into Daphnis’ arms. At the nymph’s altar he 
swears to be true.” 

Young girls enter dressed as Bacchantes, and shaking tam- 
bourines. Young men also appear, and there is a joyous outburst 
and a general dance to conclude. 

There is much admirable playing, and, with the reservation 
above, I think the recording can be very well enjoyed ; it is one 
of the (to us) more amenable American types. With some of the 
others I do not feel that most of our instruments are able to cope 
quite fully. Whether we wish them to do so must also be con- 
sidered. 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Neel) : Faramondo 
Overture (Handel, arr. Rawlinson). Decca Ko947 (12 ins., 
4s. 103d.). 

Faramando, 1738, was written hastily, with Serse, and a pasticcio, 
to try to retrieve fortunes after a spell of illness and other bad 
luck. It had a poor run: not, as it deserved, because of the plot. 
This concerns two kings ; No. 1’s son having been killed by No. 2, 
1 offers his daughter’s hand, and the succession to his throne, to 
anyone who shall deliver 2’s head. 2’s sister is captured by 1 ; 
but she (yes, you’ve won !) is loved by the son of 1 ; also, soon 
(you didn’t think of this), by 1 himself. 2, attacking 1, falls in 
love with 1’s daughter. No, I cannot go on... But it gets 
worse later. There are a few good airs, including a “ wrath” 
one which it is interesting to compare with Mozart’s floridity in 
the Queen of Night’s outburst. (Here follows the sempiternal 
appeal to the companies to give us a few of Handel’s best songs, 
buried in operatic monstrosities such as this: a hundred, at least, 
are in print.) Faramondo fell in a disastrous season, which could 
not even be saved by the engagement of a great castrato as hero 
(he would now be replaced, at a different pitch, by the hero- 
tenor). He was Caffarelli, of whom it is told that the great singing 
teacher Porpora, after keeping him more than five years on one 

‘sheet of exercises, said, ‘Go, my son, I have nothing more to 

teach you. You are the greatest singer of the age.” Alas, the 

world had always something more to teach Handel, mostly by 
means of hard knocks. 

The overture, offered in a fine, clear, pure, recording, has nothing 
fresh to say in its first section—the familiar slow one. The second, 
quick, shows a clean pair of heels in a spirited, woven way. I 
hope the third chord before the pause is Handel’s. This is a 
decidedly good sample of the old man turning it out at full speed, 
and producing a more creditable article than many a thousand 
could, if they took a year to it. The third movement is the best— 
the grand old beneficent spreading oak, with its couching shade. 
You may be slightly reminded of the Largo. Here the strings pull 
nobly, in music that is likely to do a body good, these days. Try 
it: I think it won’t disappoint. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Symphony, Op. 10, No. 3 


(Abel, arr. Adam Carse). Decca Ko44 (4s. 10$d.). 

Mr. Carse has explored these early symphonies (handy refer- 
‘ence, his lecture to the Musical Association five years ago: most 
sizeable Public Libraries have the Proceedings of the M.A. The 
volume is 1935-6). By the end of the 18th century “ considerably 
more than 1500” such works were in existence, and the bulk of 
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them seem to have been freely played. C. F. Abel was born 
seven years before Haydn, and died four years before Mozart. 
He had the best of training—under J. S. Bach, no less, lived with 
J. CG. Bach in London, played many instruments: and died from 
too much drink. He is one of scores of composers, among them 
Graun, Hasse, Galuppi (of Toccata fame), our own Arne and 
Boyce (the last lately celebrated in ballet by Constant Lambert), 
other sons of Bach, Stamitz and more Mannheimers, Pugnani, 
Gossec, Boccherini, and so forth—all worthies, whose hundreds of 
symphonies (“‘ many are credited with from thirty to seventy 
each,” often produced in sets of six, like Haydn’s quartets) are 
now so rarely heard. We are familiar with the French overture 
or Italian sinfonia shapes (operatic), with their alternating slow- 
and-quick movements, often three in number; on these were 
modelled early sonatas and orchestral pieces independently of 
operas: so we have (mostly) three movements, in simpler form 
than later symphonies. The curious can see the developed 
Haydn-Mozart type shaping itself. The original scoring was 
usually for strings, with two oboes and two horns. Mr. Carse has 
presumably arranged this little work to be playable by the strings. 
It makes a pretty item, with its quite showy opening rally, not too 
far away from some of Mozart’s, and its sweet continuation, just 
a trifle weak, perhaps, like a good many second ideas in such 
works: they had not yet developed sufficient individual person- 
ality. A smallish force of strings appears to be used ; and in 
general we must not expect these little symphonies to measure up 
to the classics ; but in the first movement we get a bit of nice 
semi-dramatic stir, with a good measure of easier motion ; in the 
second, which I think the best movement, there are phrases that 
might well be Mozart’s, and the guiding hand is steady, kind and 

sufficiently strong, drawing an attractive melodic line, clothing 
it with warm harmony, and adding a tincture of sentiment which 
I think we shall not here find weakening. Not much happens, 

though: much of these smaller-fry works is repetition or variant 

of phrase; the finale, for instance, does not last for seventy 

seconds: not enough can be done in such brevities. However, 

taking the little symphony for what it is, and hearing it against 

the background of its emergent kind, we can enjoy its simple yet 

pleasantly artful sounds, in this crisp, modest-toned and quite-in- 
keeping endiscment. 


COLUMBIA 


Leslie Heward’s String Orchestra (Heward): Andante 
Cantabile from String Quartet in D (Tchaikovsky, arr. 
Schmid). Columbia DX996 (12 ins., 4s. 1043d.). 

An old friend, very nicely touched off. The little extension of 
bars .3 and 11 gives it, with the melodic line twice drooping in 
those bars, a pathetic sense. In the middle section the droop of 
the accompaniment also makes a tiny “ plugging ”’ of—if you like 
—one of those fatalistic figures that, it is easy to fable, hover 
around this composer’s children. As I recall, Arensky uses this 
figure in his variations on Tchaikovsky’s Christ had a Garden tune. 
I take it the reference is intentional. In the return of the first 
theme, there is an F sharp where memory (from which I speak) 
finds only an F: bar 9, where the fiddles mount aloft with the 
repetition of the tune. A very nice quiet record. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Serenade in 
G major, “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik ” (K.525) (Mozart). 
Columbia LX854-5 (12 ins., 14s. 8d.). 

There is not a great deal to say about yet another recording of 
this best-seller, one of the most approachable of light symphonies. 
The present crisp, warm Columbia standard is well represented, 
and in the smoother classics one can always choose between, say, 
Beecham and Weingartner. Mozart, as a whole-seen composer, 
is safe in the hands of either. This work comes from the Spring of 
1787 (Vienna). There is an element of the romantic in it, tender 
and yet with a darker note: compare it with Schumann’s open- 
hearted, even wild romance, and you find a world of difference, as 
well as half a century of time. The first movement is beautifully 
delivered: it needs but a simple setting, which Weingartner 
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none better, can always provide. The second movement is 
articulated more lightly than some conductors would touch it, 
and the speed seems to me just the least bit too fast: it gives a 
slightly flippant air ; perhaps he means to avoid sentimentality ; 
but I think this part should be allowed to breathe a bit more 
romantically. The middle section then seems (to me) a better 
contrast : here its pace and attack are quite operatic. In the next 
movement he uses a crush-note instead of the commoner leaning- 
note. The finale seems just right. Cheap conductors always rush 
it. The playing, recording, and general period-turn-out of this 
pair of discs is so good that I regret I can’t quite receive the slow 
movement as gratefully as the rest. So I want, for near-perfection, 
three sides of W.’s and one of someone else’s. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


The Grinke Trio : Phantasie in C minor (Frank Bridge). 
Decca Kg45-6 (12 ins., gs. gd.). 

Just as I start to review this work the radio announces the 
death of Frank Bridge at the age of 61. The musical public at 
large were not, perhaps, very much aware of Bridge: but the 
news will sadden a host of lovers of chamber music, particularly 
those who are also players. He enriched their repertoire with a 
number of works of fine quality and impeccable workmanship; 
works highly esteemed both in and outside this country. 

The Phantasie Trio (1908) belongs to his earlier and more 
conservative period and is full as Mr. Cobbett says, of “ his 
exquisite gift of melody.” Later his music moved some way 
towards the left: but he never sought (to quote Edwin Evans) 
“to startle or gain credit (or the reverse) for revolutionary 
innovations, but (he) has assimilated from tradition all that suited 
his purpose, and has developed therefrom a personal mode of 
expression.” 

The Phantasie Trio was Cobbett’s second competition for a 
work of this character. In the first competition (for a Phantasie 
string quartet) Bridge, one of sixty-seven competitors, had taken 
second prize. On this second occasion he was again one of 
sixty-seven ! 

The Phantasie (I chose the spelling given on the score and on 
the label) a revival of an ancient form much used down to Stuart 
days and notably by Purcell, is a one-movement work which, 
as its name implies, allows great freedom to the composer’s 
imagination. It may be helpful to set out the ground plan of 
Bridge’s work, with a short analysis, before discussing it further. 

First Record. Side 1. Allegro moderato con fuoco, a short intro- 
ductory page containing the “ germ” theme of the whole work 
and leading to, ben moderato, a most expressive and rather sad 
melody given to violin, then ’cello, then the two together, over a 
persistent rhythmic figure of accompaniment on the piano. A 
big climax leads to a repetition and development of the opening 
page with the direction con fuoco. Then, poco tranquillo (after a 
passionate climax) a curious hint at the tune of the slow section 
to come leads to a new tune announced by the piano, and followed, 
as the side ends, by that little poco tranquillo link. 

Side 2. The grave tune and mood marked ben moderato above 
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re-appear with the two strings hinting constantly at the coming 
andante con molto expressione. This lovely tune is given out by the 
*cello and taken up by the violin. It has a strong affinity, in its 
downward curve, to the second movement tune of Lekeu’s 
unfinished quartet. The movement ends with a sigh from the 
*cello and on the Second Record, Side 3, comes the scherzo allegro 
scherzoso. Bridge, both before and after the composition of this 
trio, adopted the scheme of using the scherzo as a middle section 
of contrast to the slow section. It is the piano that announces the 
return of the andante—given a different harmonic lay-out—and 
the recapitulation of the opening page, now marked allegro 
moderato, is alloted to the violir. and ’cello at the beginning of 
Side 4. The coda, con anima, is based on the poco tranquillo tune 
and the opening one, now in the major. 

This analysis will read dully enough until the music is heard 
so that my word must be taken for the ready appeal and warm 
romanticism of the Trio. It loses nothing in the splendid inter- 
pretation given to it by the Grinke Trio. The beautiful lyrical 
tune of the first section and the hauntingly lovely one of the slow 
section are played with finely expressive tone, while there is 
plenty of fire about the dramatic moments and vigour in the 
scherzo. 

I have spoken of the opening page as containing the germ of 
the whole work but this must not be taken to mean a deliberate 
derivation from it of succeeding material, but simply that it 
certainly suggests that to me personally. The one small weakness 
in the work is the tune, given out by the piano, following the 
hint of the slow section (poco tranquillo). This tune (and the 
modulation to it) is rather machine made and in the nature of an 
intrusion. One feels foiled of what might have been a larger 
development of the main material, instead of the few bars we are 
given. Curiously enough this is the one place where the balance 
has not the general excellence of this recording. The piano, just 
here, overweights the strings. Elsewhere the recording is really 
admirable. 

I cordially recommend this charming work and remind 
listeners of Bridge’s fine Suite for String Orchestra (Decca 
X250-1-2), the Nocturne of which might well express our grief 
in his untimely passing. 


Jascha Heifetz (violin): Arpad Sandor (piano). Caprice, 
Op.1, Nos. 13and 20 (Paganini-Kreisler). H.M.V., DA1761 
(10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

This duplication business is getting me down this month. 
Here is Heifetz doing precisely the same two Paganini Caprices 
(two out of twenty-four) that Menuhin gave us last July. He 
plays them, of course, exceedingly well though the B flat major 
one—No. 13—has not quite the diablerie that Menuhin gave it. 
The recording is good. But why could we not have had some other 
pieces from Heifetz’s recorded repertoire ? The Prelude from 
Debussy’s ‘‘ Enfant Prodigue,” for example, of which he has 
made a lovely record. 


Louis Kentner (piano): Impromptu No. 2 in F sharp 
major, Op. 36: Fantaisie Impromptu in C sharp 
minor, Op. 66 Posthumous (Chopin). Columbia DX997 
(12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 

Kullak is right in saying that the second Impromptu ‘“‘ makes 
greater demands upon the imitative poetic fancy of the player 
than the other Impromptus.” These demands are not wholly 
met by Kentner. His rubato is rather too wayward for me. Why 
that accelerando in the chordal phrases preceding the middle 
march-like section ? In this section the bass octaves roar so 
loudly that the treble melody is overpowered. I wonder if 
Chopin was interrupted by someone at the end of this section ; 
the famous “ creaking-hinge ”’ modulation contains the two 
weakest bars he ever wrote and the effect is precisely that of an 
interruption in ‘the musical thought, with the consequent 
difficulty of picking it up again. In spite of Kentner’s beauti- 
fully clear playing of the rapid treble passage work near the end 
I should have liked more restraint in that quarter and a more 
*cello-like bass melody. 








If then this performance is not wholly satisfying the C sharp 
minor Impromptu is all one could desire. For once the Trio 
seems not a bar too long. (See the review of the Eileen Joyce 
recording Parlo. E11432, February GRAMOPHONE) and it is 
played with the most lovely singing tone. The recording is full 
and warm and altogether this side is most enjoyable. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Prelude in B minor, Op. 32, 
No. ro (Rachmaninov): Scherzo Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Mendelssohn arr. Rachmaninov). H.M.V. C3209 
(12 ins., 4s. 10$d.). 

Only one side of the Moiseiwitsch recording has turned up— 
the Rachmaninov Prelude. This is a sombrely sad piece opening 
with a slow sarabande-like measure, later becoming somewhat 
stormy, and then mournfully expiring. The little “ oriental ” 
turn to the cadenza points in the first section gives added dis- 
tinction to the melody. Moiseiwitsch plays it with complete 
understanding and the recording is good. As Rachmaninov has 
recorded his transcription of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
Scherzo I wish Moiseiwitsch had chosen another of the Preludes 
for the reverse. At any rate he is more adventurous this month 
and that is something to be thankful for. 


SONGS 


Marie Howes (soprano) : Frank Howes (piano) : The Night- 
ingale: The Two Crows (Cecil Sharp), Young Floro 
(Vaughan Williams): The Cuckoo (Cecil Sharp). Kg48. 
The Captain’s Apprentice (Vaughan Williams): The 
Lark in the Morn (Cecil Sharp): Nutting Time (Moeran) : 
Dance to Your Daddy (Cecil Sharp). Decca Ko949, two 
12 in. records 4s. 103d. each. 

Some farmers have just been singing ‘‘ Nutting Time ” on the 
radio and in their rough and ready performance I find the 
reason for my lack of unqualified enthusiasm over Marie Howes’ 
records. It is really a question of atmosphere. One could picture 
the farmers, ale in hand, in their “‘ singing room.” Atmosphere 
and place were right for the song. But the picture one got of 
Marie Howes was in the drawing-room or on the concert 
platform. 

She manages her small fresh voice well, her diction is good— 
except in “‘ The Captain’s Apprentice” in which many words 
were unclear—the songs evidently appeal to her: and she never 
makes one wonder—with a yawn—how many more verses there 
are. She is a musician: but she hasn’t managed to get away from 
the drawing-room (or the concert platform). 

In her recording Barbara Mullen at once creates the right 
atmosphere: and that is a very rare gift. Marie Howes should 
have had someone to “ produce ” her from the recording point 
of view. 

She is at her best in the rather poignant ‘‘ Dance to your 
Daddy ”—this is, one feels, really visualised—and in ‘“ The 
Cuckoo,” which is delightfully done. But I do feel she is a stranger 
to country lovemaking! Frank Howes accompanies well, the 
balance between voice and piano is good, and the recording also. 

Those readers who enjoy folk songs should not neglect these 
records : and having read the titles they assuredly will not do so. 
The ordinary music lover will find here fresh and attractive 
tunes to equally attractive words and a useful antidote to the 
ubiquitous crooner. 

The songs came from Norfolk, Suffolk, Somerset, Berkshire 
and the Appalachian mountains. 


Barbara Mullen and Ivor Newton (piano): (a) I will walk 
with my love. (+) I know where I’m going: (a) The 
next market day. ()) I have a bonnet trimmed with 
blue. H.M.V. Bg132 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 


I wrote enthusiastically of Barbara Mullen last month and 
now that the other side of her record has arrived I hail her again 
Microphone and wax 


as a great find and a grand little artist. 
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simply don’t exist for her. She is there in the room with you, a 
most bewitching personality who plays directly on your heart 
strings. 

I have already said that she has a mere thread of voice, but 
she seems to have all she needs. She has, also, a rare sense of the 
value of words and of the moulding of phrases. You feel these 
songs are coming from her for the first time, that she is improvising 
them—she does not, indeed, absolutely adhere to the published 
text—and that she is talking rather than singing to you— 
intimate, unforgettable talk over a peat fire. There is a most 
moving pathos and pride in the fragment “I will walk with 
my love” and a most delicious sense of comedy in “I know 
where I’m going.” That little gulp of suppressed laughter before 
the last ‘‘ but the dear knows who I'll marry ” is a superb touch. 
“« The next market day ” with its telling changes of speed and its 
variety of expression—all these sounding entirely spontaneous 
—is another view of this singer’s art. The way the quotation in 
the line “ till he sings me that tune called “ The next market 
day” is masterly done. Utterly fascinating also is the last 
little song ‘‘ I have a bonnet trimmed with blue.” 

Here then is a record in every way of outstanding quality. 
The tunes are lovely, Herbert Hughes’ arrangements are the 
best ever made, and Barbara Mullen is the perfect singer for 
them. She must give us lots more: particularly “ Down by the 
Sally Gardens ” and ‘‘ I know my love.” 


Sydney MacEwan (tenor): Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair (Foster) : Ho Ro My Nut Brown Maiden. Columbia 
DB1980 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 


= 

This singer’s lovely voice and splendid diction are again at 
their best in this recording. It is one of those discs that give great 
pleasure and refreshment. Who is this Foster? Anyhow 
** Jeanie ” is a charming song and I much like the way the singer 
“carries over” a full stop in each verse. This can be a cheap 
device but not as Sydney MacEwan does it. One of his words 
may puzzle for a moment: it is “ floating like a zephyr,” not a 
heifer ! 


John McCormack (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano) Maiden 
of Morven (Boulton-Lawson): Ye Banks and Braes 
o’ Bonnie Doon (arr. Moore). H.M.V. DA1762 (10 ins., 
4s. 104d.). 

“The Maiden of Morven” (from Boulton’s “Songs of the 
North ”’) perished from drowning off Ardnamurchan Point and 
the song is a lament by her lover. Needless to say John 
McCormack sings it with dramatic fervour and passion. His 
Scotch song is nice but Sydney MacEwan has given us a fine 
record of this and I’d rather J.M. had stuck to Ireland after 
lamenting the Morven maid. Still one just can’t hear him without 
pleasure and I daresay I should enjoy listening to him running 
up and down and the scale of C ! 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra : Lehar Memories. 


Parlophone R20493 (12 ins., 7s. 4d.). 

The last opera by Lehar I saw was “ Frederica’ (Tauber as 
Goethe) and that in Munich. All I remember of it now is 
** Maiden, my Maiden,” which comes in this selection, a setting 
of Haidenréslein which did not compare too badly with Schubert’s. 
and a live goat which misbehaved in the middle of one of Tauber’s 
songs. Only we irreverent foreigners were stirred to mirth-—no 
one else as much as batted an eyelid! I thought the goat the 
success of a dull evening. The earlier Lehar music had greater 
spontaneity and charm and even the fact that “ The Merry 
Widow ” is Hitler’s favourite opera cannot dissuade me from 
cherishing it. Tauber gives us the “ Waltz” and “ Vilia ”— 
which he should have sung more quietly—then he goes on to 
“The Gipsy Lover ’” Waltz—another good one. Some of the 
other tunes are unfamiliar to me but everyone will be glad to 
know that he ends with “‘ You are my heart’s delight.” 
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In spite of one or two ugly high notes and lachrymose appogia- 
ture the performance is good and well conveys the charm of the 
music. Recording and orchestra excellent. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Sleepy Lagoon 

- (Lawrence-Coates): All the things you are (Hammer- 

stein-Kern) sung in English. Parlophone RO20492 (10 ins., 
ad. 103d.). 

There wouldn’t be much of a chance of a doze in this “ Sleepy 
Lagoon ” with Tauber shouting his head off. Too late he seems 
to remember what the song is about. Coates’ tune and harmonies 
have a rather Delius-like flavour and Tauber could have sung 
the song much more beguilingly than this. The Kern is excellent. 
Laid out with a bit of recitative, some vocalising, a touch of harp, 
it makes a pleasant departure from the usual formulae. Recording 
good. 


Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore (piano): Phil the 
Fluter’s Ball (French): The Rose of. Tralee (Spencer- 
Glover). H.M.V. Bg123 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 

I believe there are about ten recordings each of these two songs 
on the catalogues and it cannot be said that Mr. Booth illuminates 
them with a sudden new light. He takes “ Phil” very quickly : 
and with the words well at the end of his tongue this performance 
is, for a tenor, something of a tour-de-force. To the “‘ Rose of 
Tralee ”—without the attraction of seeing if Mr. Booth was going 
to trip up—lI listened with impatience since we have a large 
bunch of this common-or-garden flower. Mr. Booth’s beautiful 
voice should be used to better purpose. Is he, or those who 
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suggest repertoire to him, unaware of the existence of many 
lovely English songs that are crying out to be recorded ? This 
constant duplication is a weariness and an irritation. 


Nelson Eddy (baritone) with chorus and orchestra: Chanson 
du Toreador (Bizet): Vision Fugitive (Massenet) sung 
in French. Columbia DXqgg0 (12 ins., 4s. 104$d.). 

Nelson Eddy does not carry big enough guns for these arias. 
Vision Fugitive needs a voice with power and resonance on the 
high notes. Mr. Eddy makes one feel a sense of strain and one’s 
throat begins to ache in sympathy. His voice, too, is lacking in 
variety of colour: and his Toreador might be describing a visit 
to the “ dogs ” rather than the exciting experiences of the bull- 
ring. A determinedly bright little chorus and a blatant orchestral 
accompaniment do nothing to help. 

Mr. Eddy is to be applauded in getting away from musical 
comedy but he must choose his material more carefully and live 
it more vividly. 


Gwen Catley with Orchestra: Alleluia (Mozart): Oh! had 
I Jubal’s Lyre (Handel). H.M.V. Bg138 (10 ins., 3s. 8d.). 
Congratulations to Gwen Catley for stepping out of the 
Kentucky Minstrels and tackling two such difficult songs as 
these. She has not the “ grand manner” but her voice has a 
very pleasing bird-like quality, her “‘ runs” are cleanly done, 
and she communicates her enjoyment in the music. She shies 
away from the top “C” in the Mozart—it should be a great 
whoop of joy—but otherwise these are two very successful per- 
formances exceedingly well accompanied and recorded. A.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS «xo DANCE 


By Sam 


Te one who for years has lamented the demise of the essay form 
in which Hazlitt, Lamb and Stevenson exercised their brilliant 
craftsmanship, its revival—if in a distinctly novel and revolu- 
tionised manner—is specially welcome. The modern essay is 
spoken, not written. It is no longer called an essay ; it is called 
a Postscript. And whether you hear Mr. Priestley in nostalgic 
mood over a steaming pie in a Bradford shop or Emlyn Williams 
talking about his charwoman, you find that both these men 
contrive to invest such commonplaces with the same wealth of 
interest that Hazlitt conjured from a sundial or Charles Lamb 
from his old china. The appearance of these homely discourses 
in recorded form is a good enough sign of how readily the public 
has taken to them ; and the issue of the Priestley postscripts is 
now followed by Emlyn Williams giving his quietly moving 
talk on his charwoman—Portrait of a Londoner—on a twelve-inch 
H.M.V. (C3212). Not only is this extremely well written. It is 
brilliantly acted; yes, “‘ acted” is the word. Mr. Williams 
exploits theatrical technique to the full with his studied pauses, 
his inflections and those tangible silences. The other recorded 
wireless talk which, notable for its souvenir value, thousands will 
want to have and keep, is His Majesty the King’s Christmas Day 
Message to the Empire (H.M.V. RC3213). The profits from this 
record will be paid to charities nominated by the King. Both 
these voices are recorded with superb fidelity. 


Orchestral 


The revival of old numbers is proceeding with a vengeance at 
the moment. Even Yes, We Have No Bananas has popped up 
again on Decca F7687; it is played by Arthur Young’s 
Swingtette and the tune is orchestrated in contrapuntal style. 
Very effective it is, too, with the novachord to the fore. The Best 
Things In Life Are Free, which the late Evelyn Hoey introduced 
to this country when “‘ Good News ”’ was presented here in 1928, 


Heppner 


has re-appeared on. several February recordings. I found it 
interesting to resurrect a contemporary disc of this by Fray and 
Braggiotti, and when I afterwards listened to a current version 
by Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Orpheans, | realised the 
great advances that have been made in piano syncopation. 
Carroll records it on Columbia FB2560. Ambrose and His 
Orchestra play it very nicely on Decca 7691 ; H.M.V. have 
produced a Hutch version of it (BDgo2), and Regal-Zonophone 
issue it played by Jack White on MR3420. On Decca F7674 
Ambrose revives two old numbers—Without a Song, from 
Youmans’ “‘ Great Day,” and Softly as in a Morning Sunrise, from 
“New Moon.” 

Hardly a single artist or band seems to have overlooked Our 
Love Affair from the Judy Garland-Mickey Rooney film, “ Strike 
Up the Band.” This is a delightful tune and deserves the wide 
representation it has received. I would choose the Carroll 
Gibbons effort (Columbia FB2565) in which Anne Lenner sings 
the vocal with her slight, but not unpleasing, vibrato. I also like 
Geraldo’s recording (Parlophone F1799) and Adelaide Hall’s 
treatment of it on Decca F7681. The last mentioned is an excellent 
disc, since the number is coupled with And So Do I, a good tune 
which Miss Hall sings in her usual fascinating style. 

Although confronted with a pitiless clock and a stack of gramo- 
phone records that resemble the Tower of Pisa, I have found time 
to play Geraldo’s record of Ridin’ High (Parlophone F1801) 
half a dozen times at least. This latest composition of Cole 
Porter’s from ‘“‘ The Hulbert Follies ” is a first-rate number. In 
it, he does wonders with two notes (b-b flat-b flat-b) just as, in 
the verse of Night and Day, he made a tune out of one. Ray 
Noble and His Orchestra play Harlem Nocturne on Columbia 
FB2568 with Ray’s own composition, From Oakland to Burbank, on 
the other side. Harlem Nocturne is nice, sophisticated music in 
the negro jazz idiom—something vaguely between Duke Ellington 
and Eddie Carroll—and very smoothly performed. 











I am prepared to admit that the Hoosier Hot Shots are a 
lively and accomplished combination, but why do they have to 
preserve for all time a number like Who’s Sorry Now? (Regal- 
Zonophone MR3418), which is nothing but a debased and 
perverted “ Liebestraum”? Now, Looking for Yesterday is an 
attractive tune with a most agreeable key-change in the middle 
and it is well recorded by Jack White on Regal-Zonophone 
MR3413. If you like noisy music, you will probably enjoy the 
Harry Roy record of He’s My Uncle on Regal-Zonophone 
MR3419. For me, however, the percussion man is too over- 
worked. Similarly, if you’ve a taste for accordian bands which, 
frankly, I don’t share, I must draw your attention to the London 
Piano Accordian Band playing My Greatest Mistake and Yester- 
day’s Dream on Regal-Zonophone MR3423. 

The modern instrumentation which Raymond Scott and His 
New Orchestra employ for their Parlophone recording of The 
Peanut Vendor and Just a Gigolo (R2781) has made the revival of 
these numbers worth while. I don’t think Count Basie and 
His Orchestra maintain their usual high standard in Gone With 
‘“* What’? Wind and Blow Top (Parlo. R.2782); neither am I 
specially enamoured of Louis Armstrong’s Squeeze Me and 
S.O.L. Blues (Parlo. R2774). But maybe I’m not an Armstrong fan. 

Madame La Zonga, who must by now have given several thou- 
sand lessons, manages to give six more with the aid of Sid 
Phillips’ Quintet on Decca F7672. This is good stuff. Another 
intriguing Decca (F7682) is of the Hatchett’s Swingtette 
playing Brother Jackie, which is an anglicised swing version of 
the little French round, Frére Jacques. 

Andre Kostelanetz and His Orchestra give us a sparkling 
orchestration of The Count of Luxembourg, The Merry Widow Waltz 
and Vienna, City of My Dreams on Columbia FB2558, even if, at 
the moment, the images suggested by these titles seem hollow 
and vain. And there is some fine, clean fiddle-playing in the 
Sandler Trio’s rendering of the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria 
(Columbia DB1981). 


Vocal 


H.M.V. take the lead this month in the field of light vocal 
music. They have issued Two Dreams Met and We Three, sung 
by Yvette, who, though styled as a new American artist, is most 
decidedly French. Shades of Delysia and Lucienne Boyer. 
Yvette is a kind of subtle distillation of both. I look forward to 
hearing some more of her. The record is BDgo5. Elisabeth 
Welch sings And So Do I and the two Maschwitz numbers, These 
Foolish Things and A Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Square, in fine 
style on H.M.V. BDgor. And fans of Kenny Baker will like 
the way he sings All the Things You are and Irving Berlin’s Re- 
member (H.M.V. BDgo0). 

Denny Dennis, Bing-like as ever, sings Only Forever and Sierra 
Sue on Rex 9899 ; and Elsie Carlisle has made a Rex record 
(9904) of Oh! What a Surprise for the Duce. Florence Desmond 
has also recorded this number on H.M.V. Bg133 ; it is a good 
tune, having just the right Neopolitan lilt, slightly burlesqued, 
but the lyric is atrocious with its clumsy, ill-conceived lines like 
“‘ His boast that in Greece he would win.” I would tolerate 
all that, however, for the pleasure of hearing Flo singing The 
Deepest Shelter in Town, which is good, sophisticated fun, on the 
reverse side. This is something in the style of Me and My Dog, 
and both the music and brightly topical lyric are by Leslie Julian 
Jones, the young and very promising writer of revue who was 
responsible for ‘‘ Come Out of Your Shell.” 

In the very popular sphere (isn’t “‘ corny” the word?) there 
is Montana Slim (The Yodling Cowboy) singing J Still 
Think of You Sweet Nellie Dean on Regal-Zono MR3417. 
Celia Lipton, though inevitably youthful and immature, sings 
Gershwin’s excellent tune, Strike Up the Band, with considerable 
verve on Columbia FB2561. Columbia have also produced a 
splendid recording of Turner Layton singing Moon for Sale and 
And So Do I (FB2563). Oddly enough, I seem to remember two 
earlier tunes with both these titles. 

Two more revivals appear on a new Bing Crosby record. 
These are How Deep is the Ocean and Try a Little Tenderness, 
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Columbia DB1985. On Decca F7679 Bebe Daniels and Ben 
Lyon sing The Swiss Bellringer and Cheerio with their customary 
finesse. And if you like a good, solid, typically English baritone, 
you must get Decca F7677, on which Sidmey Burchall sings 
It All Depends On Me and There'll Come Another Day. 

Admirers of Flanagan and Allen will be pleased to hear that 
their recording of Sierra Sue and I’m Nobody’s Baby are out on 
Decca F7663. This is a December Special Release that was held 


over. 


Instrumental and Comic 

There is not a great deal of good solo instrumental stuff this 
month. Eddie Carroll, always pleasing to listen to, plays a 
Fox Trot Medley and a Waltz Medley on H.M.V. BDg03, and there 
is the usual Moreton and Kaye selection of popular hits (Parlo- 
phone F1802), which I find a bit tinny and strident. Cyril 
Fletcher, interviewing himself as The War Worker in what is 
plainly a burlesque of “‘ In Town Tonight,” is very funny indeed 
(Columbia FB2555), and you are certain to get many a chuckle 
from Arthur Askey singing They’ve Blown All the Feathers Off 
the Nightingale in Berkeley Square (H.M.V. BDb&g9). 


FRANK BRIDGE (1879-1941) 
COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 


Qari music has lost a composer of real merit and distinction 
by the passing of Frank Bridge, which occurred at Eastbourne 
on January 11th, following a heart attack. 

Bridge entered the Royal College of Music in 1896, studying 
the violin. He became a pupil of Stanford for composition and 
in 1899 was awarded a scholarship. He afterwards took up the 
viola, becoming so proficient that he replaced Emanuel Wirth, 
the violist of the Joachim Quartet, in 1906. He also played with 
other well-known quartets, being actively associated with the 
English String Quartet until 1915. This experience was to prove 
of the utmost value to him in later years. 

Turning his attention to conducting, Bridge wielded the baton 
at the Savoy Theatre during operatic seasons in 1910 and 1911, 
while two years later he occupied the conductor’s chair at Covent 
Garden. During recent years he took charge of the Audrey 
Melville Orchestra, while he occasionally appeared with the 
B.B.C., the London Philharmonic, the London Symphony, and 
other organisations. 

As a creative musician, Bridge excelled in chamber music, and 
it is in this branch of the art that he will be remembered. His 
efforts in this direction received approbation both at home and 
abroad: he was even commissioned to write a work for Mrs. 
Coolidge’s Berkshire Festival—a rare honour. 

Bridge received but tardy recognition from the recording 
companies, and it is a coincidence that on the eve of his death the 
enterprising Decca Company brought out the C minor Phantasie 
(Kg945-6), which “‘ A.R.” reviews on another page. Those two 
delicious rhapsodies for strings, Sally In Our Alley and Cherry Ripe, 
also appear in the Decca list (F2388). Bridge is represented in the 
H.M.V. catalogue by an arrangement, for string quartet, of the 
lovely ’Derry Air (C1470), the third Novelette (C1663), and the 
ever-popular Love Went A-riding, sung by Kirsten Flagstad 
(DA1588). The latter has also been done by Frank Titterton on 
Decca F1648, and impeccably by Gervase Elwes on Col. L1325. 

This small handful of recordings appears to be all that we have 
of Bridge’s not inconsiderable output. One hopes that the latest 
Decca contribution is but the forerunner of many more of the 
chamber works. 

While his orchestral works are not so highly esteemed, I con- 
sider the suite, The Sea (surely one of the finest examples of sea 
music yet written), worthy of the recorders’ attention. Columbia 
did this in pre-electric days, but a recording under modern 
methods is overdue. F.G.Y. 
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EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Benny Carter and His Orch. (Am.N). 


**#** Pom Pom (Carter) (Am. Decca 67782) 
(May 2oth, 1940) 
***** Serenade to a Sarong (Carter) (Am. 
Decca 67784) (May 20th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03088—3s. 8d.) 


Once again Benny Carter shows himself 
to be equally brilliant as a composer, 
arranger, band director and soloist. 

His slow, melancholy Serenade to a Sarong 
is a gem of melody and, with its effective 
harmonies and warm, rich tone colours, 
orchestration. 

The first chorus features the sort of 
saxophone section that only Benny’s lead 
could produce, also a trumpet soloist who 
plays with more than average ability. But 
if only because of Benny’s own rhapsodic alto 
solos, in which the maestro shows his gift 
for melody and flawless tone and execution, 
the second chorus is perhaps even more 
oustanding. 

These two choruses complete the side, 
but no one who hears them will wish for 
more or better. They are a feast. 

Pom Pom is perhaps a more ordinary com- 
position, but here again the illustrious Benny 
has produced a delightful little tune, 
treated just as it should be. His trumpet 
chorus prompts me to say that he is playing 
the instrument better than ever. 

No details of the personnel of the band 
have yet come to hand, but you can believe 
me when I say that it is worthy of its august 
leader. Its tasteful, soft-toned clarinet 
player is not its only capable soloist. 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 
(Am.N.) 

** Fifteen Minutes Intermission (Skylor, 

Cannon) (V by June Richmond) 

(Am. Decca 67895) (June 25th, 


1940) 

*** Fine pa Mellow (Holiday) (V by June 
Richmond) (Am. Decca 67893) 
(June 25th, 1940) 

(Brunswick 03076—3s. 8d.) 

Kirk directing Rudy Powell, John 
Harrington (altos); Dick Wilson, Ed- 
ward Inge (tens); Harry Lawson, 
Harold Baker, Clarence Trice (ipis) ; 
Theodore Donnelly, Fred Robinson 
(trmbs) ; Mary Lou Williams (/) ; Floyd 
Smith (g); Booker Collins (5); Ben 
Thigpen (ds). 

Andy Kirk’s re-appearance in the Bruns- 
wick supplements after an absence of eight 
months is not quite so spectacular as one 
might have wished. 

A band which could usually be relied 
upon to select tunes which were as good as 
the way it played them, we find it devoting 
one side of its new disc to an opus which is to 
say the least of it flimsy. 


MUSIC 


It consists mainly of the demands of a 
young lady—in this case June Richmond— 
for a rest. As she repeats the cry “a fifteen 
minutes intermission, boss ’’ about a dozen 
times in the one and half choruses she sings, 
one may assume that she is determined to 
get her way, though the forcefulness with 
which she voices her wish hardly convinces 
one that she can be that tired. 

For the rest, the side has good solo spots 
by the trumpet, trombone and Floyd 
Smith’s guitar, while the band plays with 
more finish, but in consequence only 
sounds just a little more like all the others. 

This remark applies equally to Fine and 
Mellow, but with its nice solo by Mary 
Williams this is the better side. 

A typical negro blues lament of the 
“* My man don’t love me: treats me awfully 
mean ”’ genus, it may claim to have more 
than usual authenticity as a composition. 

June Richmond may not be a second 
Bessie Smith, but she has the right sort of 
clear, strident voice and sings with character 
and sincerity. 


DECCA 


Lew Stone and His Stonecrackers 
**Basin Street Blues (S. Williams) (v) 
(Decca DR5112) (Nov. 15th, 1940) 
***Toveless Love (Handy) (v) (Decca 
DR5114) (November 15th, 1940) 
(Decca F7685—2s. 54d.) 
**Confessin’ (Neiburg, Dougherty, Rey- 
nolds) (v) (Decca DR5113) (Nov. 
15th, 1940) 
*** Farewell Blues (Schoebel, Mares, 
Rapollo) (Decca DR5115) (Nov. 
15th, 1940) 
(Decca F7698—2s. 54d.) 

Stone directing Joe Crossman (alio, cl) ; 
Jim Easton (alio) ; Don Barrigo (ten) ; 
Dave Wilkins, Frenchie Sartell (pis) ; 
Jack Penn (p); Sidney Jacobsen (z) ; 
Tom Bromley ()) ; Jock Jacobsen (ds). 

Leaving out the vocals, which are dis- 
tressingly bad, especially that in Confessin’, 
these four sides are very fair samples of what 
the home talent can produce in the way of 
small band busks. 

The high spots are the guitar solos in 
Farewell Blues and piano choruses in Loveless 
Love. 

The introduction to Confessin’, with lovely 
tenor by Don Barrigo, suggested that this 
might be a masterpiece. But the following 
vocal which covers one of the two choruses, 
which complete the side, immediately 
dispelled the illusion. 

Joe Crossman’s clarinet achieves it best 
in the third chorus of Farewell Blues and 
second of Loveless Love. The rest of his 
playing is not conspicuous. 

Don Barrigo has many good phrases 
which he puts over with the right tone and 
style, but doesn’t always seem able to 


follow them up convincingly. Sartell’s - 
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trumpet is often more conspicuous for ideas 
than the way they are executed. 

There are some awkward and rather 
messy parts (e.g., modulation to vocal in 
Basin Street Blues and accompaniment behind 
the more flashy than feeling drum solo in 
Farewell Blues), but otherwise the presenta- 
tions and ensemble vary from very fair to 
very good. 

In other words, all four sides rather 
curate’s eggs. 


Sid Phillips’ Quintet 

**Six Lessons from Madame La Zonga 
(Newman, Monaco) (V by The 
Greene Sisters) (Decca DR5122) 
(November 27th, 1940) 

** Tuxedo Junction (Hawkins, Johnson, 
Dash, Feyne) (Decca DR5123) 
(November 27th, 1940) 

(Decca F7672—2s. 54d.) 
*** Pennsylvania 6-5000 (Sigman, Gray) 
(Decca DR5185) (Dec. 20th, ae} 

** Southern Fried (Leonard, Culliver, Ross 

(Decca DR5186) (December 20th, 


1940) 
(Decca F7696—2s. 54d.) 
Phillips (cl) with Rex Owen (ten) ; 
Max Goldberg (ip); Bert Barnes ()) ; 
Max Abrams (ds). 


Good work by Max Goldberg and Bert 
Barnes added to Sid Phillips’ musicianly 
clarinet in a small get-off combination. 

Yet the sides, especially those on F7672, 
lack something. I put it down mainly to 
the absence of guitar and bass. Piano and 
drums don’t make a rhythm section—at 
least they haven’t on this occasion with Max 
Abrams’ rather uninspired drumming. 


H.M.V. 


_———— 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 


.N. 
***#%** Harlem Air-Shaft (Ellington) (Victor 
OA054606) (July 22nd, 1940) 
***** Sepia Panorama (Ellington) (Victor 
OA054625) (July 24th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg135—3s. 8d.) 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
January 1941, page 115. 

Nobody can say that the jazz protagonists 
stand still. But on the whole they move en 
masse. 

What I mean is, that while one composer, 
arranger, band or soloist may hit on some- 
thing different, it is usually more in the 
nature of the shape of a chimney pot than 
any fundamentally different way of design- 
ing the house. Consequently it is seldom 
difficult for everybody to copy the innova- 
tion and it becomes a part and parcel of the 
trend which everybody is sooner or later 
(usually sooner) following. 

As he always has been, Ellington is still 
the brightest of the few exceptions to this 
rule. His inventiveness is not only so much 
greater than, but so far ahead of that of all 
of the others that they just can’t follow it. 

One of the more important, if not always 
most obvious, of Ellington’s advancements 
which has been impressing itself on me ‘more 
and more as I have heard his latest record- 
ings, is his departure from what has hitherto 
been the more or less accepted jazz form. 

The 4-bar and 8-bar multiples of the 
16-bar and 32-bar movement are things 
which Ellington is rapidly relegating—at 
any rate in his own work—to a past era. 














He allows neither his themes nor the way he 
treats and develops them to be governed by 
any such conventions. 

The result is that while his kaleidoscopic 
creations, with their wealth of rich and 
contrasted tone colours and unorthodox 
harmonies, assume a new interest that 
should go far towards making jazz an even 
more distinctive branch of music, the 
appreciation of them does not become any 
easier for those who have been content to 
base their understanding of jazz on the belief 
that it would never go beyond the simpler 
16- or 32-bar chorus, split up into easily 
assimilated 4-bar phrases duly repeated to 
make a balanced whole. 

I mention all this because it is one of the 
first things you will have to realise if you are 
going to get the full enjoyment out of these 
latest two Ellington releases. The going is not 
easy. To a whirlwind of changing patterns, 
tone colours and effects, an often intricate 
inter-weaving of melodies and counter- 
melodies based on unusual harmonies, and 
the amount of detail in the performances of 
both soloists and the ensemble, which is the 
outcome of the negro musical character 
displayed by a superb instrumental tech- 
nique, one finds added phrases of unexpected 
length, changing at unexpected places in the 
most unexpected ways. 

But once the ability to take in all this is 
acquired, it is not long before one realises 
that once again Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra have shown themselves to be the 
maestros of jazz. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 


***Blue (Clarke, Leslie, _Handman) 
(Victor OAo49934) (July 17th, 
1940) 

** Munson Street Breakdown, The (Hamp- 
ton, arr. Clyde Hart) (Victor 
OA043246) (October goth, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg137—3s. 8d.) 


049934—Hampton (vibraphone) with Nat 
‘* King ” Cole (~) ; Oscar Moore (g) ; 
Wesley Prince (+) ; Al Spieldock (ds). 

043246—Hampton (vibraphone, p) with 
Toots Mondello, Jerry Jerome, Ben 
Webster (saxes); Ziggy Elman (ipt) ; 
Clyde Hart (p) ; Al Casey (zg); Arthur 
Bernstein ()) ; Slick Jones (ds). 

Hampton is resting on his laurels—the 
laurels he won with Benny Goodman’s 
Quartet. He doesn’t seem to have thought 
of a new phrase since those days, and the 
old licks are becoming a bit boring. 

Apart from this (and so of course if you 
haven’t heard much of Hampton on the wax) 
the slow Blue is a tasteful and finished three 
inches of melody. 

Most of the coupling is taken up by 
Hampton’s two-finger vibraphone _ style 
adapted (or not, as you may think) to the 
piano. It hasn’t made such a hot record for 
all the rest of the band with its nice rhythm 
section and Artie Bernstein’s swell bass. 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 
Feetwarmers (Am. N.) 


*** 4in’t Misbehavin? (Razaf, Waller, 
Brooks) (Victor OA053433) (Sep- 
tember 6th, 1940) 

*Blue for You, Johnny (Bechet, Barnes, 
Nelson) (V by Herbie Jeffries) 

(Victor 0A053432) (September 6th, 

1940) 

(H.M.V. Bg136—3s. 8d.) 
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Bechet (soprano sax, cl) with Rex Stewart 
(tpt) ; Earl Hines (~) ; John Lindsey (5); 
Babe Dodds (ds). 

In spite of the grand line-up Blue for You, 
Johnny is a tragedy. 

Written in memoriam of the late Johnny 
Dodds (whose brother is the drummer on 
the date), this blues has a corny sob-vocal 
by one Herbie Jeffries, who, billed in 
America as the “‘ bronze buckaroo ”’ (that’s 
sufficient, isn’t it?), sang on Ellington’s 
record of You, You Darlin’ and caused the 
Duke to get only two stars for what would 
otherwise have been a three- and possibly 
four-star performance. 

The coupling gets its three stars mainly 
fer Daddy Hines’s piano, and in spite of 
Bechet. 

PARLOPHONE 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*** Blow Top (Tab Smith, arr. Tab Smith) 
(American Okeh WCO26870) 
***Gone With ‘‘ What” Wind (Basie, 
Goodman) (Am. Okeh WCO 26871) 
(Parlophone R2782—s. 8d.) 


Basie () with Earl Warren, Lester 
Young, Buddy Tate, Jack Washington, 
Tab Smith (reeds); Buck Clayton, Ed. 
Lewis, Al Killian, Harry Edison ((pis) ; 
Victor Dickerson, Dicky Wells, Dan 
Minor (imbs) ; Fred Green (zg) ; Walter 
Page (5) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

Both sides appear to have been dubbed, 
and the reproduction is pretty raspy and 
muzzy. 

Still you can hear enough to realise that 
Basie’s piano (boogie-woogie style at start) 
and Dicky Wells’s trombone are doing good 
things before the incisive ensemble gets 
going on the riffs which constitute most of 
the rest of Gone With ‘* What’? Wind. 

Young’s tenor, more Basie piano, an 
ensemble that again drives hard and clean, 
and a rhythm section that is still one of the 
best are the plums in Blow Top. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

***Tet’s Try Again (Hammond, Moore, 

arr. Moore) (V by Dan Grisson) 
(Am. Columbia WC 3070) 

** Swingin’ On C (Durham, arr. Eddie 
Durham) (Am. Columbia WC3069) 
(Parlophone R2780—3s. 8d.) 

Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
January 1941, page 184. 

The slow Let’s Try Again gets its three 
stars for the swell saxophonist who takes 
the solo in most of the first chorus. The 
rest of the side you can forget. It’s just Dan 
Grisson singing what turns out to be no 
more than another sentimental ballad. 

Willie Smith’s alto is a high spot of 
Swingin’ On C, but even it and the presentable 
hot tenor cannot make the record more than 
just another fast performance of a quite 
ordinary swing concoction. 


L. Armstrong’s Hot Seven (Am. N.) 

**§.0.L. Blues (Armstrong) (V by Louis 
Armstrong) (Okeh 81126) (May 
13th, 1927) 

L. Armstrong’s Hot Five (Am. N.) 

** Squeeze Me (Willard, Waller) (Scat v. 
by Louis Armstrong with Earl 
Hines, Mancy Cara) (Okeh 
400974) (June 29th, 1928) 
(Parlophone R2774—3s. 8d.) 
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81126—Armstrong (tpt) with Johnny 
Dodds (cl); Kid Ory (tmb); Lilian 
Armstrong (~); John St. Cyr (djo) ; 
Pete Briggs (4) ; Babe Dodds (ds). 

400974—Armstrong (ip/) with Jimmy 
Strong (cl); Fred Robinson (imdb) ; 
Earl Hines (~); Mancy Cara (djo) ; 
Zutty Singleton (ds). 

These two sides are Nos. 1 and 2 respec- 
tively of a new series Parlophone have 
started—The Jazz Classics Series. 

It all seems very unnecessary and con- 
fusing. Apart from their Second New 
‘* Rhythm-Style ” and the various editions 
there have been of their regular yearly 
‘““Rhythm-Style ” (subsequently _ re-titled 
‘* Super Rhythm-Style ’’) Series, Parlophone 
have introduced at one time or another no 
less than six other Jazz Series, some of which 
contained no more than just two discs. 

And to make it seem even more un- 
necessary, one side of this new series— 
Squeeze Me—has already been issued, and is 
still available, on Parlophone R2242. As 
everybody interested is sure to know all 
about it there is no need for me to review it 
again. 

S.O.L. Blues, one of Louis’s early Okeh 
recordings, has never been released here or 
in’ America. As a museum piece it may 
therefore have some value. Otherwise there 
is little to say about it except that it is 
typical of Louis’s records of the period. 
Louis played his sincerest jazz in those days, 
but the record as a whole sounds as dated 
as it inevitably must, and anyway there 
have been so many Armstrong records of 
that period already issued here that it 
hardly seems worth while cluttering up the 
supplements with more when so many 
more acceptable sides are available for 
release. 


Raymond Scott and His Orchestra 
Am 


* Just a Gigolo (Caesar, Casucci) (Am. 
Columbia WCO26178) 

** Peanut Vendor, The (Sunshine, Gilbert, 
Simmons) (Am. Columbia WCO 
26180) 

(Parlophone R2781—3s. 8d.) 


Raymond Scott devoting himself to 
revivals of other people’s ‘“ commercial ” 
hits is even less edifying and authentic as jazz 
than when he gives us his own line of chat 
in composition. 


Sid Phillips’ Trio 
*I Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (Parlophone 
E10471) (May 6th, 1940) 
*] Never Knew (Fiorito) (Parlophone 
E10474) (May 6th, 1940) 
(Parlophone F1803—2s. 53d.) 


Phillips (c/) with George Shearing () ; 
Barry Wicks (ds). 

The Phillips’ Quintet records on Decca 
(see page 207) may not have been startlingly 
wonderful, but they are streets ahead of 
these by his Trio. 

It is not a question of five players against 
three. Owing to bad balancing by the 
studio Barry Wicks’s drumming quite over- 
shadows George Shearing’s piano, and, with 
its corny licks, seems to have done anything 
but inspire the worthy George. Nor does 
Sid Phillips use his commendable technique 
to ends that are worthy of any particular 
comment. 
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(Continued from page 190) 
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Reproduction 

As we indicated in last month’s notes, the recording has often 
to be taken into account when considering the reproducing 
qualities of both steel and non-metallic needles. 

For example some American orchestral recordings are on the 
“ bright ”’ side, i.e. the intensity, as distinct from the range, of the 
higher frequencies is high relatively to the middle and lower 
registers. Fortunately, recordings such as these are not 
so common these days, but when played with steel needles 
two things are noticeable at once. One is the intensity of the 
surface noise and the other feature is a sort of coarseness or wiriness 
of tone that seems to permeate the whole record. Often, too, these 
features are accompanied by a “ tightness ” of tone which gives 
one the feeling that the whole orchestra were playing through a 
keyhole! It’s a curious sensation that is not easy to describe ; 
one feels it rather than hears it. It so happens on some occasions, 
that the characteristic of the particular reproducer being used is 
such that the peaks or resonances in the recording are still further 
amplified. 

On the other hand, a nicely balanced recording will show up 
badly and surface noise will stili be excessive if the reproducer 
characteristic is peaky or otherwise unbalanced. And by the 
“‘reproducer ’? we mean the whole chain of components from, 
and including, pick-up to loudspeaker. For example, if only the 
pick-up has developed a fault then the amplifier and loudspeaker, 
be they most carefully designed, will amplify and_ re- 
produce the good and the bad. A small discrepancy at the input 
(pick-up) end is thus fatal to good reproduction. Much the same, 
of course, applies to faults or maladjustments in soundboxes. 
They, too, are amplified, though naturally not to the same degree. 

Quite apart from their non-wearing qualities, non-metallic 
needles can be used with appreciable success in toning down and 
smoothing out such recording and reproducer faults. And at the 
same time they have the faculty of reducing surface noise. The 
reason is, of course, that the materials from which they are made 
are of an absorptive nature and they have a very low natural 
frequency. 

Compared, say, with a medium tone steel needle they extract 
less energy from a record, that is to say, they produce less volume, 
but in these days of electrical reproducers where there is nearly 
always a reserve of magnification, a slight reduction in volume is 
of little consequence. On the acoustic side the advance of sound- 
box design in recent years, and of the art of soundbox tuning, has 
been brought to such a high pitch of efficiency that there is not so 
much disparity in acoustic output as in earlier days. In this 
respect, too, the various methods of “ doping” non-metallic 
needles has helped considerably, not only in toughening the 
fibre, but also in increasing volume and, to a slight extent, surface 
noise. 


Surface Noise 

The question of surface noise is still perplexing to many 
Often people write to us for advice on the purchase of an instru- 
ment—acoustic and electric—or the purchase of a new soundbox, 
pick-up or loudspeaker capable of giving really high quality 
but with as little surface noise as possible. Now high quality, 
amongst other things, demands a long frequency range and a long 
frequency range inevitably brings with it increased surface noise. 
Surface noise is of high frequency and it therefore follows that if 
high musical frequencies are to be reproduced then one must 
reproduce surface noise. Alternatively, to reduce surface noise, 
means that one must also reduce high notes. But though this 
be true there is a snag in it ; for it is quite possible to produce 
more surface noise by a reproducer with a limited treble response 
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than by an instrument with a much more extended treble. How 
this seemingly paradoxical situation arises will be discussed next 
month. 

(To be continued) 


AN IMPROVED NEEDLE SHARPENER 


Some time ago the Universal Accessories Company produced 
a ‘‘ Universal” needle pointer for resharpening non-metallic 
needles of the thorn type. 

It was, at that time, one of the most satisfactory devices of its 
kind—efficient, fairly facile in use and of convenient size. Constant 
use and study of its function, however, have subsequently sug- 
gested various improvements. These have now been incorporated 
in an improved version of the Universal pointer, which is now 
available to the public and at the same price as its predecessor, 
viz. 5s. 

In basic design the sharpener remains unaltered. The principle 
is that of rotating by hand a metal disc to which is attached an 
abrasive. The needle is held in a chuck fitted to a spindle, which 
is rotated by friction between the abrasive covered disc and a 
rubber-tyred wheel fixed to the other end of the chuck spindle. 

In the present model the metal disc, and, of course, the abrasive, 
have been increased in diameter, thereby increasing the ratio of 
revolutions between disc and needle and thus minimising the 
formation of “ flats ” on the point ; the angle of the chuck spindle 
in relation to the face of the abrasive has been so chosen that by 
varying the length of needle projecting from the chuck so can the 
angle of the point be altered. A wad of abrasive discs is 
already fixed to the circular metal plate so that it is but a moment’s 
work to remove the spent abrasive and thus reveal a new disc 
ready for use. 

Other points are that the increased diameter of the lapping 
disc will appreciably lengthen its useful life as compared with the 
earlier model ; the chuck is arranged just clear of the internal 
diameter of the lapping disc, thus permitting each needle to be 
sharpened and resharpened until it becomes too short to be 
firmly held in soundbox or pick-up. 

In practice the makers’ claims are well substantiated. Those 
who prefer a stubby point may have it, and alternatively, those 
who prefer a more slender small angle point may have their 
requirements satisfied too. And, in each case, the points ave points 
and extremely well formed. It is a matter of seconds to reform a 
needle broken whilst playing a record and even starting at zero, 
that is, with an unpointed needle it only takes twelve seconds to 
grind a completely new point. 

Although we have spent some time carrying out various tests 
with this Universal pointer we had neither the time nor the 
inclination to continue until one: abrasive disc was spent. It 
became obvious fairly early in our experiments that each will have 
a comparatively long and effective life. Such is the quality of the 
material used. 

The pointer has a sort of satin chromium finish which, the 
makers claim, will not tarnish, rust or otherwise become dis- 
coloured. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 


B a Cc a N a Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


vimememenes THE B.C.N. COMPANY uvmaten ines 


24 STATION ROAD, CARGREEN ROAD, STH. NORWOOD S.E.25 

















I feestag eng activities have been considerably restricted, the year 
1940 has already provided us with much of interest in the 
collector’s field. Some good finds have been made in various 
centres, and though many of the records are of great interest 
those that we propose to mention are—generally speaking— 
rather less outstanding than the records we have described in 
previous articles. 







The year has also brought widened knowledge of some New 
South Wales collections and the “‘ discovery ” of V.S. of Perth, 
W.A., whose advent shows that the collector cult now extends 
continent-wide from farthest west to farthest east. The en- 
thusiastic activities of this collector have already been rewarded 
by such a treasure as Boronat?’s Air de la Rose, 53354 (third copy 
reported in Australia), which surely can be considered one of the 
veriest pinnacles of recorded art. One can discover new beauties 
at every hearing of this lovely record. Parkina’s version of 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 3511 (two copies), may amuse as well as please, 
for her rendition differs much from those of Patti, Melba and 
others. This artist’s records are always interesting and it is worthy 
of mention that Mme. Blanche Marchesi in her biography, 
“*Singer’s Pilgrimage” (a book of enthralling interest and 
packed with information), wrote that she thought so highly of 
Parkina’s record of Dell’ Acqua’s Villanelle, 3513 (which we have 
never heard—to our regret), that she deemed it worthy of special 
mention as exemplifying that singer’s perfect method, which she 
had acquired under the admirable tutelage of that wonder of 
teachers—Mme. Mathilde Marchesi. Another Perth discovery 
was Caruso’s Un bacio ancora (Zono. 1550), which eventually 
journeyed to us, but the fates were unkind, for the disc arrived 
broken. It is a clean break and we hope some day when factories 
are engaged on less essential work to have it repaired (it can be 
done). Also in Perth have 2ppeared copies of Donalda’s Mi 
chiamano Mimi, 053104 (second copy for Australia and a favourite 
with us), Scotti 052113, Don Giovanni and Falstaff, delightfully 
sung as in the later version, a Plunket Greene and Bispham 
(Columbias). This collector and also L.C. of Katoomba, N.S.W., 
have found nice batches of Pathé discs, including Caruso, 
Sammarco, Ben Davies, Giorgini, Galvany and Kirkby- 
Lunn. 



















Coming now to the eastern states Sydney can boast no fewer 
than three copies of Bispham’s Dio possente (Col. 30037), finely 
sung by this artistic singer whose operatic records are all too few. 
There is a strange effect in the copy we have heard when towards 
the end of the aria on two sustained notes the orchestra—violins 
predominating—first accompanies the voice, then gradually 
merges with it and finally transforms it into a quasi-soprano voice, 
a most curious effect, difficult to describe with exactitude. Other 
discoveries in Melbourne and Sydney are Plangon 3-32663, 
Embarquez-vous (1904), a little song which Plangon sings with great 
gusto and verve, but when as well sung as this it is a pity that he 
did not record a more worthwhile item. The same could be said 
of Scotti’s Mandolinata, 2-52433, even though it is splendidly 
sung, while his Roi de Lahore aria, 2-52434, of 1903, is consistently 
good, although it is not quite as good as the 1901 Renaud, 
which benefits by being sung in the original language—French. 
The de Lucia Lohengrin excerpts—Di non t’incantan, 2-52472, and 
Soei torna alfin, 2-52473, which formed part of a gift to one collector, 
are fine examples of his elusive art. Such singing does not seem to 
exist nowadays, consequently these early examples of de Lucia 
are all the more acceptable. In this lot was the Quanto amore 
(Elisir d’amore) by Passeri and Pini-Corsi, a great example of 
the art of that most wonderful of operatic comedians, Antonio 
Pini-Corsi. His patter, singing and characterisation are amazing ; 
the duet is truly a treat to hear. (For Pathé collectors it may be 
mentioned that this artist’s Madamina is excellent and well worth 
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a search.) Eames’? Elegie, 033014, of 1905, suffers from “ distant” 
recording so that it is difficult to gain a fair idea of her treatment 
of the song. Sirota, 11585 (? 1904—not in the Bauer list), is a 
solo of extreme difficulty, set almost exclusively in the middle and 
upper parts of the voice. A strange number which seems to grow 
on the listener with repeated hearings, and which is magnificently 
sung. Other “finds” include Kirkby-Lunn, One Spring Morning, 
3277, and Kate Cove Little Bird, 3259, both of 1901, besides 
early discs of lesser interest, and as an addition to the “ freaks ” 
section may be mentioned from Kubelik’s 1902 G. and T. 7957 
Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor and 7967 Habajera from Carmen 
(not listed in Bauer), but the only adequate description of these 
is best left mercifully blank. . . ! 

The name of the illustrious Zélie du Lussan (one of the few 
singers of the ‘‘ Golden Age” still happily with us at time of 
writing) has frequently appeared in “ C.C.,” but as far as we 
can recollect little has been said about her records. This gifted 
artist, possessor of a glorious voice of great warmth and richness 
and of so individual a quality as to be entirely distinct from any 
other recorded voice known to us, unfortunately made only five 
records for Victor in 1903 and a few discs for Beka in 1904, 
which are so rare as to be almost unknown. An attempt to re- 


-record the Beka discs a few years ago was unfortunately frustrated 


(we understand) by the assertion of certain patent rights held by 
one of the companies. This rather ‘ dog-in-the-manger ” 
attitude of a concern which will not reissue the discs, and will not 
permit any other individual or Company to do so may be justified 
commercially, but artistically and sentimentally seems all 
wrong... . 

Fortunately the De Lussan voice recorded very well for so early 
a date as 1903; it may be mentioned that the speed for the 
Victor discs appears to be below 76. Of the six records hereafter 
described the Beka is an original and the Victor discs (listed with 
their alternative numbers) are later pressings of varying dates. 

Lili, 64002 or 81002. A tuneful song by Guetary sung with a 
delicious lilt and in a charming manner which singers of the 
present day would do well to endeavour to recapture. 

Mignon, Connais-tu le pays? 64005 or 81003, is infused with much of 
the wistful longing of Mignon’s dim but cherished remembrance 
of the land of her early childhood. The climax comes out rather 
we!l, which is fortunate as in many recordings of this aria the 
technicians (no doubt “ playing safe’’ for fear of blasting) 
suppress it, marring or quite spoiling the composet’s effect. 

Carmen, Habafera, 64004 or 81007. Of the highest historic 
importance and interest presenting one of the greatest of the great 
exponents of Carmen in her most famous role, to which her voice 
is suited to perfection. She relies on allure rather than on dash 
and diablerie, though these elements are by no means lacking, 
and enunciates the last mocking warning “ Si je t’ aime, prends- 
garde a ti’ with great vigour. 

Rosy Morn, 64006 or 81008. A happy and tuneful little song, 
musically the least important of the Victor batch, but still a disc 
worth treasuring for the lovely voice. 

La Paloma, 64003 or 81009. An abridged version of this very 
well known and popular song is sung with tremendous dash and 
richness of tone. A most individual and fascinating interpretation 
differing widely from the very well known version by Francisco. 

Mignon, Styrienne, Beka 8314. An example of good singing which 
suffers from poor recording, consequently the voice sounds 
thinner than in the Victor recordings. In spite of its beauty we 
still consider the Destinn Styrienne the best version we have heard 
of this aria. 

On the eve of dispatch comes news from Sydney of the discovery 
of an original G. and T. Bispham 02046, O that we two were 
maying, which may be described in some later article. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 


A RETROSPECT BY 





—_ STRAUSS has written thirteen operas, the same 
number as Wagner; and as nobody but an unshakable 
optimist (or pessimist) would in these days expect the birth of a 
fourteenth, it may not be unreasonably premature to gather these 
together and review them as a life work. For although he has 
tried his hand at many forms, it is to the theatre that he has finally 
turned and proved faithful over the last forty years. This was 
inevitable, seeing that his early years were so intimately bound 
with the theatre ; but his launching on an operatic career was 
delayed by the extraordinary success of his tone poems, the 
composition of which occupied his leisure hours while he was 
conductor at Munich and, later, at Berlin. 

These tone poems were once considered by many to be the 
natural chaos of energy unleashed. Whereas Wagner had 
claimed to have harnessed the great river of Beethoven and drawn 
it deeply along his own channels, so now it appeared that Strauss 
had sabotaged the Wagnerian locks and inundated the land with 
irresistible floods. Well might Debussy wave a delicate wand to 
try and charm the waters ; it was Strauss who had done the 
damage, and Strauss must repair it. And so he did. He dammed 
up his unbridled genius within the four walls of the theatre, and 
bound his symphonies to operatic libretti. So now we can look 
back through Elektra, Salomé and Feuersnot and see in such pieces 
as Don Juan, Till Eulenspiegel and Don Quixote not musical story- 
telling, but operatic scenarios with the music imagined but the 
words unwritten. In these tone poems there can be found, as 
true as on any stage, recitative, aria, duet, chorus, tableau, action, 
change of scene, effective curtain—all the trappings of opera 
ready to hand ; only articulate speech missing. It is perfectly 
clear to-day, whatever may have been thought fifty years ago, 
that Strauss would turn to opera. 

As has been the case with all great composers for the theatre, 
Strauss’s first attempt showed little or nothing except the strong 
influence of his predecessors. The opera was Guntram, produced 
at Weimer in 1894. It stands apart from his others in being not 
much more than the mere exercise of a young man of obvious 
musical ability, only in this case a young man who had already 
written Aus Italien, Don Juan, Macbeth, Tod und Verkldrung, two 
symphonies, two concertos, and over thirty songs. In this light 
Guntram was disappointing, for Strauss, in imitating the Wagnerian 
manner of writing his own libretto, chose also a story of Wagnerian 
character, with clear echoes of Lohengrin, Tannhduser, Meistersinger 
and Parsifal, and naturally enough the music was equally Wag- 
nerian. 

It was not until 1901 that his next opera appeared, an opera 
definitely prophetic of things to come, Feuersnot. Between this and 
Guntram Strauss had written the great tone poems Also Sprach 
Xarathustra, Don Quixote and Ein Heldenleben ; the first painting 
the inward struggle of Man towards Divinity, the second the 
pathetic struggle of outworn chivalry against realism, and the 
third the epic Straussiad of the composer’s own climb through the 
jagged, critic-bound paths to the pleasant summit of success. 
Strauss towers over his antagonists as decisively as Siegfried over 
Mime, outshines them as surely as Walther outshines Beckmesser, 
and continues on his road accompanied by 107 instruments, 

lowing his own trumpet (or in this case five trumpets) until he 
sits down to rest and sings fragments of his past works to all who 
may care to listen. It was upon such music as this that Feuersnot 
followed, and it is not surprising to find that the theatre was now 
being used for the Richard Strauss Credo. The story of the opera 
is slight, and the Wagnerian influence has not quite disappeared, 
for one cannot but recall Die Meistersinger. Not only does the 
scene show the town life of old Germany, but the principal 
character lectures the inhabitants on their’ duty towards Art 
much as Sachs does. Only whereas the men of Nuremberg are 
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told that Wagner is the goods, the men of Munich are informed 
all about Strauss. Feuersnot is the first of the one-act operas that 
can be looked upon as dramatic tone poems breaking out into 
words. Its foundation is an orchestra of glowing colours and rich 
texture. But it has not lived as its immediate successors because 
of its less vital theme. 

Four years later came Salomé, and with it world-wide fame and 
infamy. A performance of Wilde’s play had set the composer’s 
mind working at once. Never had he been, nor was he again to be, 
so divinely (or diabolically) inspired. Whether he improved on 
Wilde’s play has been much debated, but is beside the point. On 
the shoulders of a gigantic orchestra, even bigger than that of 
Ein Heldenleben, he hoisted the delicate, petal-like dialogue of the 
poet, and proceeded to inject into the whole a virulent concoction 
the like of which had never before been tasted in music. Every- 
body was shocked, especially those who enjoyed being shocked. 
Even the Kaiser was startled. It so bowled over the Americans 
that it was forcibly suppressed after one performance at the Metro- 
politan. In England it was banned, but allowed after a modifica- 
tion of the stage directions, so that the head of Jochanaan did not 
appear on the charger as the Bible says it did, its place being 
taken by a bloodstained sword. All this may be old history now, 
but the music has managed to survive. 

Of course Wilde’s play itself was under just such a cloud in 
England at the time of Strauss’s opera, and as Wilde had expressed 
great pleasure at Sarah Bernhardt’s interest in the drama, so his 
supporters were equally gratified at the interest of Strauss. That 
the germ of music was deep in the play has been pointed out by 
Robert Ross, who quotes Wilde’s De Profundis: ‘‘ The refrains, 
whose recurring motifs make ‘ Salomé’ so like a piece of music, 
and bind it together as a ballad.” While nobody would claim 
that Strauss had succeeded in making a ballad of it, the words of 
Wilde are illuminating, as they go a long way to show that Salomé 
was ideal material for an opera. For it cannot be often that a 
composer finds a play that interests him, and has in addition been 
conceived by the dramatist with music in his mind. Yet ideal 
material though it may have been, it is small wonder that many 
people deplored Strauss’s choice, for he had hitherto shown no 
such lurid inclinations. The sensuous texture of his Feuersnot, 
Heldenleben and Don Juan love music did not necessarily have to 
culminate in the lubricity of Salomé’s unusual passion. Strauss 
had cast aside his illustrated once-upon-a-time romances and his 
harmless, if exaggerated, auto-biographical portraiture, to be 
tangled in the voluptuous toils of a sordid and valueless theme. 
It was to be devoutly hoped that he would soon disengage himself 
and return to his path. Or perhaps he was simply exploring 
various methods of drawing attention to himself. 

Indeed, people began to wonder with no little apprehension 
whither Strauss would turn next. In just over three years, at the 
beginning of 1909, Strauss answered the question with Elektra. 
This was the first result of his collaboration with Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, an accomplished poet, but somewhat verbose. 
His play was inferior to Salomé, but exploited the similar theme of a 
demoniac woman indulging in a primitive orgy of lust, made 
more horrible by occasional snatches of sublime sanity. Never 
was a composer served with a more timely libretto. Strauss, hot 
from Salomé, fell straight on his feet. He had left ‘the daughter of 
Herodias gibbering in a Jewish courtyard. He was now faced 
with the daughter of Agamemnon gibbering in a Greek one. 
The transition was easy. Once again he tackled the problem with 
audacity and unerring technique. Once again the singers were 
subordinated to a colossal orchestra of well over one hundred 
instruments. Once again, in fact, he wrote a gigantic tone poem 
for the theatre. Out of Hofmannsthal’s almost crude drama, 
dripping with blood and raw hate, Strauss created so intense an 

















opera that from the first note to the last one is held breathless. 
It is impossible to imagine a more sinister portrayal of brooding 
Nemesis. Everything that horrified in Salomé is here pressed 
further ; the snaky, slanting orientalism, the servile staccato 
chorus, the bestial dance of the protagonist, the cold, unswerving, 
almost inhuman steadiness of the chief baritone in a world of 
strange women, the unbearable strain piled up towards the 
demented finale. Hofmannsthal’s play has all the effects that 
Strauss was ripe for in 1909, and Strauss, being given them, 
surpassed himself in the scorching heat of inspiration. 

Exception has been taken to Hofmannsthal’s Elektra on the 
grounds that it is a shameless perversion of Sophoclean dignity. 
It is perfectly possible to find an equal measure of enjoyment in 
both Sophocles’s play and the opera. Certainly the latter is no 
such travesty of a noble theme as is the Electra of Euripides. The 
approach of Strauss and Hofmannsthal is from the perfectly 
legitimate angle of symbolism. Words and music are shot through 
with the stink of corruption, which represents with brutal realism 
the decay of the Royal House of Mycenae. And why should we 
not suppose that the home of Clytaemnestra was like this, in 
those dim, legendary days of half-savagery? Yet all is not cast 
into the cauldron ; for against the feeble or vicious minds of 
Chrysothemis, Aegistheus, Clytaemnestra and the servants there 
stand out three noble themes ; the strength of Orestes, Elektra’s 
love for him, and the majesty of Agamemnon. Indeed, the shade 
of Agamemnon hovers over the scene with Aeschylean grandeur. 
To sum up, the opera of Strauss and Hofmannsthal is a worthy 
and striking version of the ancient tale, exploiting the hideous 
possibilities that were ritually eclipsed by the masks and buskins 
of the Greeks, but none the less hinted at in their lines. 


The pace set by Salomé and Elektra could not be kept up. This 
new one-act form, into whose two hours or less were crammed 
more emotions than usually found in a whole evening’s enter- 
tainment, must have imposed a severe strain. Whereas Strauss 
might have been willing to attempt anything, Hofmannsthal fed 
him with two themes of the story-book kind that had gone to the 
making of such successful tone poems. Even before the completion 
of Elektra the dramatist had been tempting the composer with a 
play on Semiramis after Calderon. The next moment he was 
engaged on a Casanova. But in each of these he was careful to 
stress the fact that they were first and foremost his plays, later to be 
embellished by Strauss’s music. Casanova, a prose comedy, was 
to be produced as a play first, so that after its success it could be 
shortened for operatic purposes after the manner of Salomé and 
Elektra. Strauss held out against this, requiring it for a libretto 


at once ; and as Hofmannsthai was not to be persuaded, the . 


collaboration never matured. But the first performance of Elektra 
had not long taken place when the poet suddenly conceived yet a 
third idea—‘‘ an absolutely new libretto. The situations are 
broadly comic. ... There are two big roles, one for baritone, the 
other for a shapely wench in man’s clothes. . . . The place and 
period, Vienna in the time of Maria Theresa.”” And two months 
later Hofmannsthal was writing with prophetic accuracy, “as 
our Elektra has slain her thousands, so our new venture will slay 


its ten thousands.” 


The libretto of Der Rosenkavalier, Hofmannsthal was wise 
enough not to claim it as a separate play, delighted Strauss at 
once. Perhaps he saw something of Till in the roguish Oktavian, 
something of Don Juan in the woman-hunting Ochs, something 
of Don Quixote in the sad, outmoded Marschallin. At any rate 
he was recalled from the blind alley of lurid one-act dramas to his 
true path of lyrical characterisation. But the long libretto meant 
a lot of music, far more than Strauss was accustomed to put into 
one work. The result was that though he reached a lofty lyricism 
throughout the more emotional passages, the artisan rather too 
often got the upper hand over the artist. But it was a far cry from 
Elektra to Der Rosenkavalier and not many musicians could have 
leapt more nimbly from the one to the other. Der Rosenkavalier, 
however, does share one element with its predecessor. Each shows 
a society in which the time is out of joint ; but whereas there is an 
Orestes born to set Mycenae right, no such deliverer comes to 
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18th century Vienna. We are simply given an alluring peep into 
its chocolate-sweet decadence ; and when the curtain falls we feel 
that it has only been an episode. Has the thick-skinned Ochs 
really been chastened for good and all? Will the simple Sophie 
really exert a stronger pull on Oktavian than the lovely, worldly 
Marschallin? The men of Hofmannsthal’s Vienna are not such 
as will live without getting into scrapes. Life cannot be staid in a 
community ridden by those succulent waltzes, whose inclusion 
was suggested by the poet without regard for musical history. 
And if the 18th century Viennese did not waltz, then Strauss 
has certainly made up for them posthumously what they missed in 
their lifetime. 

The most interesting result of Strauss’s Rosenkavalier labours 
which occupied his attention through seventeen months, was his 
admission to Hofmannsthal that he was no longer attracted by the 
idea of writing symphonies, and wanted a new libretto. Clearly 
the outpourings of song had taken his mind far away from the 
furious one-act articulated tone poems. Hofmannsthal’s mind 
was, as usual, filled with many ideas at once. We read of a Das 
Steinerne Herz, to be in the manner of Der Freischiitz ; an intimate 
opera called Ariadne auf Naxos; and a new fairy tale conceived 
under the influence of Die Zauberflite. This last soon put the first 
out of the poet’s head. It was to be called Die Frau ohne Schatten. 
But Hofmannsthal quickly recognised that he had hit upon a 
theme at once too deep and too lofty for hurried writing, and 
shelved it in favour of Ariadne, which finally became the pendent 
to his own edition of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, for which 
play Strauss was to write incidental music. The collaboration 
matured slowly, as well it might, seeing what Hofmannsthal was 
asking. For he was trying to recapture the classical dignity of 
Gluck, to develop the new lyricism of Der Rosenkavalier, and to 
present, and yet mimic, the old “ buffo ” style of Italy. All this at 
once ; while in addition he claimed for it ‘‘ a certain remote and 
purely intellectual analogy to Die Meistersinger”’ ! 

Hofmannsthal was very much bitten by his project of presenting 
Moliére in a form palatable to the Germans, and very enthusiastic 
about the attached opera. But he could not inspire the composer 
in the way he had managed with Der Rosenkavalier. Although he 
tapped the Bacchic cask of Strauss’s lyrical wine, he failed to reach 
the creative germ that would have made the opera an integral 
work of art. In spite of a Reinhardt production and much 
publicity, the show failed. It was too long. But the collaborators 
consoled themselves by holding that it was the intervals that were 
too long, a circumstance beyond their control. Later Ariadne was 
taken away from the Moliére, slightly recast, and launched as a 
separate opera. As such it has maintained a perilous foothold 
on the edge of the Strauss repertory. It was altogether a strange 
undertaking, and the thought cannot be avoided that both poet 
and composer were wasting productive years in barking up the 
wrong tree. 

(To be continued ) 
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GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
of recorded music . . . The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation ! 


When at home: every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 
States of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
to answer any queries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


‘‘ Behind the Needle *’ 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

As one of the “ faithful band ” of Edison enthusiasts to which Mr. 
Ridout refers in his interesting reminiscences, may I amplify his short 
and not altogether accurate account of the passing of the “ Blue 
Amberol ”? It was not the superiority of the disc records then being 
produced that “ converted” us in 1915. The war had put a stop to 
the import of Edison records and the change over was thus forced 
upon us. In our view the blue amberol represented not only “ the 
ultimate ” in cylinder production but the Edison disc that supplanted 
it after the war acoustically held the field until about 1925 when 
H.M.V. introduced their “‘ Orthophonic ” models as they were called 
in America. 

Admittedly, Edison adherents had much to put up with. The 
technical excellence of their products was marred by a strange lack 
of imagination on the part of the issue department. The trouble was, 
I imagine, largely due to the fact that their main market was “ The 
Middle West ” and they appear to have made little effort to cater for 
the demands of their less unsophisticated supporters. We had to endure 
a spate of sentimental ballads of ‘‘ The Miner’s Dream of Home ” 
school and put up with a mere trickle of worth-while titles. But we 
were docile and easily satisfied in those uncritical early years. 

Kelso. R. E. Coxon. 


The Good Old Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Mr. Frederick Burden, Junior, mentions Russell Hunting’s famous 
Michael Casey records in “‘ Collectors’ Corner” for January. Some 
readers may gather the impression that the titles (including ‘‘ Casey 
Taking the Census’’’) still on the Regal list are from the matrices of 
the original Berliner 1897 records. Russell Hunting recorded the 
Regal titles in 1915. 

Many of these old records were marvellously recorded. On three 
occasions recently, when broadcasting in Empire programmes, I have 
used Irving Gillette’s record of “‘ There were Ninety and Nine” on 
Regal, and I happen to know that it was recorded in 1905—thirty-six 
years ago! I had to use it because it is the only existing recording of 
what was really the Moody and Sankey mission theme song. 

Winchmore Hill, N.21. Herbert C. Rrpovt. 


A Poser 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I have read your interesting note in the January GRAMOPHONE. 
Your correspondent must certainly buy “‘ The Swan of Tuonela ” and 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony. I am not sure about any Sibelius symphony 
unless he or she is familiar with those great works. They do not appeal 
to many music-lovers, oddly enough. 

I would certainly press anyone to buy Mozart’s Horn Concerto 
recently recorded by Aubrey Brain (H.M.V. DB3973-4), Bach’s 
Concerto in F minor, by Edwin Fischer (H.M.V. DB4679-80), and 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Consecration of the House,” a wonderful recording 
(Col. LX811-2). The above three works occupy two discs each. 

I would recommend Beecham’s recording of Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 40 (Col. LX8343-5-6) and Bruno Walter’s recording of the E flat 
Symphony (H.M.V. DB2258-60). Being a Mozcart-lover I could 
recommend numerous piano concertos, but I will confine my choice 
to the one in E flat major (K482) recorded by Edwin Fischer (H.M.V. 
DB2681-4). 

There are many fine single discs in the catalogues which would give 
untold pleasure to almost all music-lovers, and to conclude this letter 
I give a short list of “‘ musts.” 

Bach. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. Myra Hess (H.M.V. Bgo35). 


o — Laudate Dominum. Berlin Philharmonic Choir (H.M.V. 
2736). 
Chabrier. Espafta, Beecham and London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


No great music here, but a most magnificent recording (Col. LX880). 
Liszt. Consolation No. 3 in D. Rubinstein (H.M.V. DB3216). 
Verdi. Preludes to “‘ Traviata.”’ New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

under Toscanini (H.M.V. D1672). 

Weber. Clarinet Concerto, Op. 26. Reginald Kell (Col. DXg42). 
Doncaster. Joun RICHARDSON. 


Re-recording of Elgar 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Looking through past copies of THE GRAmoPHONE, I read with 
mixed feelings the surprisingly large number of requests for a re-record- 
ing of Elgar’s Second Symphony (with the First not far behind). 

I am glad that the British public (and American too, judging by the 
correspondence) do take such pride and interest in such works, but I 
am infuriated (that’s a mild word !) at finding the gramophone com- 
panies not recording British music when it is asked for. The usual 
excuse that there is no sale for British music does not hold here. There 
have been far too many requests for these recordings for that. 

I find that the only other demand which is continually recurring in 
your columns is for Rachmaninov’s Concertos and Symphonies. That 
demand has been met in the past few months. For which, many 
thanks. But I would suggest that it approaches a criminal act, at this 
time to answer the wishes of the public for Rachmaninov’s and Elgar’s 
music by paying attention to Rachmaninov and neglecting the 
Englishman. 

Let’s have the second symphony. Let’s have the first symphony. 
Let’s have the Dream of Gerontius. And let’s have the Spirit of England. 
I’ll buy them Purchase Tax or no Purchase Tax, Income Tax or no 
Income Tax. I’ll buy them if it lands me in the Workhouse. But buck 
up, in case I get there too early. 

Torquay. MICHAEL GRIFFITH. 


Ernest Bloch 


To the Editor of THe, GRAMOPHONE 

I should like to support the plea of your correspondent Mr. F. H. 
Thurston, which appeared in the August number of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
that works of Ernest Bloch, which have been recorded and are available 
in America, should be released in England. I fully endorse Mr. 
Thurston’s opinion of this composer, whom I consider to be one of the 
most commanding personalities amongst modern musicians. Such of 
his works as I have so far been privileged to hear display striking 
originality and a vital driving force, combined with an astonishing 
melodic fertility. 

However, I feel that Mr. Thurston’s list would not be complete 
without the magnificent Concerto Grosso for chamber orchestra and 
piano, which has been recorded in America by the Curtis Chamber 
Music Ensemble under the direction of Louis Bailly, and I would 
strongly urge the early issue of these records in England. 

Whilst on the subject of American recordings, there are several 
other works which I submit, should make their appearance in the 
English catalogues without delay. 

They are : Symphony No. 5 (Shostakovitch) played by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

String Quartet, Op. 49 (Shostakovitch) played by the York String 
Quartet. 

The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan (Griffes) played by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

As the last-mentioned composition occupies only one disc, it should 
not be a very hazardous undertaking to place it at the disposal of the 
English record-buying public. The Quartet is complete on two records. 
The Symphony is presumably a longer work, but, if it is on a par with 
the same composer’s first Symphony (now unfortunately withdrawn) 
it should be worthy of a place in any record collection. 

Tasmania. KEVERELL McIntyre. 


Kirsten Flagstad 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

As there are to be no more vocal recordings in Italian or German for 
the duration of the war, could not the Gramophone Company be 
persuaded to issue the new Victor records of Kirsten Flagstad singing 
Grieg’s song cycle. ‘‘ Haugtussa,” four discs in an album, Victor set 
M714. 

T ine records were issued in America last December and have been 
acclaimed as the finest recordings Madame Flagstad has made. 

The songs are sung in Norwegian, with piano accompaniment by 
Edwin McArthur. 


Glasgow. GorDoN WHEELAN. 











GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 
NEWS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


At the last meeting of the Circle, a programme entitled ““ Two by 
Two, Too,” was presented by Mr. D. M. Freeland. It opened with 
two recordings of Handel, the Concerto for Organ and Orchestra in D. 
and the Larghetto from Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B minor and two 
of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte works played by Cortot, Variations 
Sérieuses and Songs without Words, No. 1. Chopiniana, three of 
Chopin’s compositions orchestrated by Glazounov, showed the artistry 
of two composers under one heading. Then followed good value at 
2s. a record, Murdoch playing Chanson Triste and Hark, Hark, the 
Lark, Sammons playing Drdla’s Souvenir and Raff’s Cavatina. Two 
French Songs sung delicately by Yvonne Printemps, Plaisir d’Amour 
and Au Clair de la Lune and two contrasts in Minuets, Paderewski’s 
as played by him and the Minuet from Féte Galante by Ethel Smythe. 
There was time only for one of two Haydn works, the Symphony No. 102 
in B flat major recorded by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 

The November programme opened with the Sonata in A flat major, 
Op. 26 (Beethoven), played by Arthur Schnabel, followed by the 
Quartet in E flat major, Op, 33, No. 2 (Haydn), performed by the 
Pro Arte Quartet. 

A notable item of the evening was the Harpsichord Concerto, in D 
major, Op. 21 (Haydn), played by Landowska, which received a well- 
deserved ovation. And the Brandenburg Concerto in No. 4 in G major 
(Bach), played by the Busch Chamber Players, concluded a most 
interesting programme arranged by Mr. J. A. Randall. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 

Mr. Bickley has been such a popular President this year that 
* President’s Evening ” was eagerly anticipated—and we were not 
disappointed. Most memorable records in a genially presented pro- 
gramme were, perhaps, some Peter Warlock and Roger Quilter Songs, 
Fauré’s “ Shylock ” and B 9035 (Myra Hess). 

Mr. Jenkins, our Secretary, opened the New Year with an excellent 
Dvorak programme, the chief attention being given to the fine Casals 
recording of the Cello Concerto. A lighter second half completed a 
well-balanced and highly enjoyable evening. 

February meetings—13th (Ballet) and 27th (Ladies’ Evening) at 
Dale Forty’s, 7.30 p.m. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 

The Committee have drawn up a series of six programmes, the first 
of which, a “ Popular Symphony Concert,” was given by Mr. N. C. 
Stokes on 7th January, and included Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. February programmes are on 
the 4th (“* My Choice” by Mrs. Humber) and the 18th (‘“* Music of 
Movements ”’ by Bernard Armstrong). 

Attendances have been excellent. Enquiries to R. W. J. Thorogood, 
Moulsham Thrift, Wood Street, Chelmsford. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 

The programme for this year opened with a Recital by Mr. Diaromuid 
Kelly entitled “‘ Music that is Seen.” As he has been associated with 
Sara Payne in the creating of Irish Ballet his accounts of the different 
ballets, the music for which he played, was original and descriptive. 
The items ranged from Lully’s “‘ Pleasures of Love ” to the descriptive 
‘“* Fantastic Symphony” by Berlioz. Also included were Delibes’ 
** Sylvia,” Schumann’s “* Carnaval ” and “ Petrouchka ” by Stravinsky. 
Programme from Mr. F. J. Kelly, Hon. Sec., 20, Oakley Rd., Ranelagh. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

A varied programme was presented by Mr. Camp on January 4th, 
and for once in a way we heard something humorous. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ramsbottom, with Albert and the lion, were a distinct success. We 
tend perhaps to take ourselves a little too seriously. 

Next meeting, programme of new issues, on Saturday, Jan. 18th, 
at 3 p.m. Held at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Rd., S.E.26. 


Visitors welcome. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


On November 13th, Miss Zoe Stacey Frost presented a very interest- 
ing programme of chamber music by modern composers. This included 
the beautiful Piano Quintet in F minor by César Franck with Alfred 
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Cortot at the Piano and the International String Quartet. Ravel’s 
i d by J. 
Cockerill (harp), R. Murchie (flute) and C. Draper (clarinet) and : 
Virtuoso String Quartet. Then followed a novelette by Frank Bridge 
(Virtuoso String Quartet) and two Songs by Peter Warlock—Sleep 
and Chopcherry sung by John Armstrong (baritone). After the tea 
interval we heard Peter Warlock’s Song Cycle ‘“‘'The Curlew ”— 
words by the poet W. B. Yeats. This was sung by John Armstrong 
with R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn) and the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. This work 
caused much discussion among the members. Miss Frost gave interest- 
ing introductions to all of the works played, which were greatly 
appreciated. 


Hornchurch Music Lovers’ Society 


A successful though small meeting was held on the 11th January, 
at which a brief review of keyboard music from Scarlatti to Chopin 
was presented. February the 8th has been chosen for a Beethoven 
concert, which will begin at 2.30 p.m., and be held as usual at Monk- 
well, Haynes Road. 


North-West Gramophone Society 


Miss Matthews’ recital of Sea Music consisted mainly of descriptive 
overtures—‘‘ The Wreckers ” (Smyth), “‘ Portsmouth Point ” (Walton 
and “ Fingal’s Cave ’” (Mendelssohn)—interspersed with sea songs, 
and very successfully interpreted the ever-changing moods of the sea. 
The inclusion of Mendelssohn’s Octet in E flat, itself not a sea-piece but 
suggestive of “ Magic casements opening on the fozm of perilous 
seas, in faery lands forlorn,” was a happy thought. The programme 
ended, appropriately and topically, with the beautiful and poignant 
** Farewell ” from Stanford’s “‘ Songs of the Fleet.” 

Details of future meetings from Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 
22, Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


After a period of enforced inactivity, meetings were resumed on 
Dec. 29th, when Mr. R. K. Boustred presented a programme of pastoral 
music, including such items as “‘ The Lark Ascending” (Vaughan 
Williams), ‘“‘In a Summer Garden” (Delius), 3rd Movement of 
Beethoven’s “ Pastoral ” Symphony and “ Forest Murmurs ” (Wagner). 
The recital differed from the usual form in that each piece of music 
was introduced by an appropriate passage of poetry or prose, which 
added considerably to its effect. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. P. Robinson’s recital was a sincere estimation of Puccini, whose 
genius contributed to the enrichment of Opera. The recorded selec- 
tions, chosen principally for excellence of interpretation, included 
Gigli’s “‘ Donna non vidi mai” (Manon Lescaut), Lisa Perli’s super- 
lative “ Donde lieta’’ (Bohéme), and Seinemeyer’s ‘ Vissi d’arte ” 
(Tosca). From the recent complete issue of ‘“‘ Madama Butterfly” 
with Toti dal Monte and Gigli, ‘‘ Tu, tu piccolo iddio ” and the Letter 
Duet were particularly fine. “‘ The Invocation to the Moon,” displaying 
fine choral writing, and Eva Turner’s “ In questa reggia,” both from 
** Turandot,” were much appreciated. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Recent recitals have included some lesser-known works such as 
Pergolesi’s F minor Concertino and Respighi’s “‘ Brazilian Impres- 
sions,” in addition to the well-established favourites, and these have 
added to their interest. Future mectings, February 9th and 23rd, 
3 p.m. at 239, Park Lane, N.17. 


Wigan Recorded Music Society 


“An evening with Schubert ” was the title given to a programme 
of works by this great composer, presented by Mrs. T. Boardman on 
Monday, 13th January. 

Schubert’s special talent for the type of solo known as Lieder, 
led Mrs. Boardman to feature these as the picturesque structure of 
her programme. Among them were included “ Aufenthalt,” “ Der 
Doppelganger ” and ‘“‘ Der Lindenbaum,” sung by Alexander Kipnis. 

The main item of the evening was the Eighth Symphony in B, (New 
Queens Hall Orch.—Henry Wood), the additional recordings being 
the Quartett-satz in C, and Sonatina in D major for Viola and Piano. 

Next meeting :—‘‘ J. S. Bach—His life and works ”—W. O. Minay, 
Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., on Feb. 3rd. Enquiries to the Secretary, 123, 
Park View, Newtown, Wigan. 

















